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When Oil Kept Off! 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICER { FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Insures that result 


Does not drip out of comb-boxes onto card 
clothing and stock. Reduces lubricant cost ,# 
by outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. | 


Buy More > 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘ Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Card Clothing 
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Any Size 


Any Treatment 


Any Finish 


Any Weight 


Any Color 


Any Combination 


One of our big jobs, both in war and peace, 
has been the creation or development, or both, of special 


items from our basic paper shapes—cone and tube. 


We, too, have an “imagineering”’ department at the service of 
the textile industry and it includes specialists in designing, 
laboratory technicians, mechanical and practical experts. 


Our war experiences have added greatly to the sum total of 
our knowledge and ability. 


Whatever it is, wherever it is used, if a paper cone or tube 
can do the job, SONOCO can produce it. 
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(Photo courtesy: American Bosch Corp.) 


This layout is the second of a series’ 
showing part of our extensive war 
work conversion program. 


IN FRAMES OR PLANES where quality is essential you can 
depend on WHITIN! On the same floor where Spinning Frames 
and Twisters have been built for almost 100 years . . . Skilled 
Whitin Craftsmen are now making AVIATION MAGNETOS . . 
the hearts of those mighty engines that power our war planes. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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The cost of a shutdown 
in terms of lost production 


has never been so high 


Avoid shutdowns and lost production 
with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases! 


ITH spare parts and new units hard to 

get even with high priorities, war-winning 
production requires scheduled preventive main- 
tenance — to protect equipment now in service 
and avoid lost output from shutdowns. 


For successful preventive maintenance in your 
mill, make sure of your lubrication—call in a 
Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to help you 
install the best lubrication practice. 


From Gulf’s complete line, the Gulf Service 
Engineer will recommend oils and greases with 


greater stability—tough filmed lubricants that 
provide round-the-clock protection for your 
equipment. Result: capacity production, a mini- 
mum of shutdowns, less wear, and lower ex- 
pense for maintenance and repairs. 


The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer—and the Gulf line of more 
than 400 quality lubricants —are available to 
you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


usnication 


GULF OIL CORPORATION’: GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ROBERT FULTON, BOAT BUILDER — On a fateful Friday in 1807, a skeptical crowd gathered at 
the foot of Cortlandt Street, New York. They came to watch “Fulton’s Folly” attempt the 
“impossible” by traveling without sails from New York to Albany. Those who came to jeer stayed 
to cheer. “Crazy” Bob’s puffing, snorting Clermont wheezed away from the jetty and grunted 
upstream against the wind at the miraculous speed of four miles an hour, On that day, Robert 
Fulton, well-nigh penniless dreamer, revolutionized the water-borne transportation of the world. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


American Blower products have contributed much towards the prog- 
ress of American industry — progress that today is making it possible 
for America's vital industries to outproduce the world. In the great 
public utilities, the steel industry, in the manufacture of petroleum 

: products, chemicals, in food processing, mining, smelting and refining, 
in hospitals, schools, public buildings and homes, American Blower 
air handling equipment has kept pace with progress. 

We're working 100% for victory. But you can still buy 
American Blower products for vital war work. 
After victory we'll be ready with the most complete 
line of heating, ventilating and air handling equipment 
in history. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
P ies CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
oT @x e 

i m production. Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 


Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by 
the two bath process. 


FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 
dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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or Mug9Y Heat \ | 
Whereve! they are — wherevet they go 
our fighting men nave the constant protection of 
fabrics finished meet the needs global wor. 
With experience born of peacetime service but 
with geared to the needs of 
war, Arkansos rakes pride in producing gt top 
speed for textile processing and finishing plants 
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J HEN that great pastmaster of Elizabethan phrase- 
ology penned the line: “All the world’s a stage,” 
he must not have realized that he consequently established 
himself as publicity chief for the greatest showhouse ever 
instituted. For indeed, this world is one vast stage on which 
is enacted every phase of life, each enactment portraying a 
scene complete with its worldly problems and teachings. 
For the future industrialist, statesman, soldier or layman, 
the drama which is being played on this vast stage today 
holds an unending supply of lessons for tomorrow. 


Perhaps the gravest mistake made by many college grad- 
uates today is the fact that many of them feel, with diploma 
in hand, that they have reached a Utopia in knowledge. At 
least, this is the conclusion that one likely would draw after 
watching these self-supposed Solomons put aside their text 
books and slide rules, and look with unconcern at the tan- 
gled confusion which exists in this country and world to- 
day. Apparently, this mistake of neglect is no new one, 
judging from the length of time it has taken the present 
administration in Washington to effect a total industrial, 
food, and war mobilization. Had many of the younger 
generation during the period of the first world war studied 
more closely the problems of war-time mobilization, per- 
haps it would not have had to learn all over again, through 
trial and error, how to bring order out of this war's early 
confusion. Though statistics show us that war production 
in the United States is miraculous, a farrago of administra- 
tion mistakes rocked the boat dangerously during the open- 
ing phases of this world conflict. 


There is being offered in this country today the most re- 
sourceful system of schooling ever formulated, and the stu- 
dent need not re-enter the portals of the colleges and uni- 
versities in order to take advantage of this education. For 
example, there are enough lessons coming out of Washing- 
ton today to fill an endless series of text books. It would 
make the modern university library look like an empty 
barn in comparison. Student industrialists have watched 
political opportunism precede and overbear industrial and 
economic realism when the two factors have so often 
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YOUNG 


By ROBERT 1. DALTON, JR. 


clashed; during the spring of this current year, they, along 
with the Washington administration, watched a minority 
group in eftect dump twenty million tons of heavily needed 
coal into the sea. Figuring that this coal was put into cargo 
ships carrying ten thousand tons each, this twenty million 
tons would have corresponded to two thousand cargo ves- 
sels of coal sent to the bottom. Think of the scandal our 
Navy would have suffered if it had permitted the sinking 
of so many ships in a such a short space of time! At the 
same time, the student has witnessed the existence of such 
conditions that have brought about race riots in several of 
our major cities; he has seen the various agencies and sup- 
posedly mature individuals, holding positions of world- 
wide importance, constantly blaming each other; he has 
witnessed a bungling of price control, the rise of inflation, 
and a lack of centralized direction. 

Even though each of these administrative faux-pas will 
leave its scar upon the history of this great country, they all 
carry an abundance of lessons for the young generation just 
now leaving American colleges and universities, and in the 
long run, should serve history well. We should learn from 
mistakes as well as from achievements, and it is the duty of 
every man who rightly calls himself an American to observe 
and diligently study the errors and achievements which are 
being portrayed on the stage of life today. These same 
errors and achievements are food for wisdom, and wisdom 
should be the cornerstone of all superior nations. 


Civilization is yet in a rapid pace of acceleration. To 
permit it to get ahead of us as individuals would be chaotic. 
We must prepare ourselves to meet and cope with the prob- 
lems of tomorrow; many of them may be similar to those 
existing today, but with proper study and application of our 
minds now, we will not be forced to struggle through the 
same process of trial and error in bringing about a solution 
to those problems. Their solution will be speedy, and we 
shall consequently demonstrate a stronger ability to keep 
abreast of the swift moving and complicated system of civ- 
ilization. 


Robert |. Dalton, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., this spring was chosen the outstanding senior at the North Carolina State College 
textile school. He was named this year’s winner of the Phi Psi award as a result of his excellent work in the textile school. He is 
a son of the Southern representative of Whitin Machine Works, and at present is awaiting a call for active duty as an officer 


in the United States Army. 
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HE DIDN’T RUN FOR OFFICE... 


HE’S JUST A VICTIM OF BUYING DISPERSION. 


| 


In other words he’s shaken hands with too many - es 
salesmen. He also talks in his sleep;—‘‘Take a letter ik 
to this” and “Take a letter to that’ or “who supplied 


this?” and “who supplied that?” 


“Buying dispersion’ (buying from many different sources) 
is often unnecessary. For instance you can buy spinning 
tape, braided or twisted banding and rope (for prepara- 
tory, spinning or twisting machinery) and canvas lug 
straps,—all from one source,—Lambeth. By so doing 
you write | letter or | order instead of 3; interview | 
salesman instead of 3. You save time, temper and 
money and concentrate responsibility. 


And you lose nothing in quality. For 50 years Lambeth 
has been a ‘quality first’ mill. Lambeth products are 
made only one way,—the best way with the best 
materials. 


“BILTRITE”’ 


(PATENTED) 


CANVAS LUG STRAP 


This new product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built 
up and molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. Longer life is thus obtained. 


When you think of preparation, spinning, or weaving think of- 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. * Manufacturers of Spinning Tape, 
Rope and Banding + Allso Sales Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H. 


Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 


«1 SUPPLY SOURCE FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 
PREPARATION + SPINNING + WEAVING 
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ook Ahead.. 


-Look South! 


By OLIVER 


Vice-President, Southern Railway 


E, whose task it is to try and peer continuously into 
W the future, earnestly believe in the future of our 
industry; in the future of the rail form of transportation; 
and in the future of the particular properties by which we 
are employed. 

We have confidence—indeed, we have conviction—that 
better days lie ahead, because we also believe in the terri- 
tory that the Southern Railway System has been privileged 
to serve for more than half a century; because we believe in 
the people with whom we deal; because we believe in their 
capacity to develop the unlimited resources of our great 
Southland. 


Faith in the Future 


But to say that we have faith in the future of our indus- 
try is obviously to say that we have faith in the future of 
the South. I say “obviously” because I am:sure the funda- 
mental relation of railroad transportation to the prosperity 
of any territory is understood by all thinking people. Under- 
stood, perhaps, but unfortunately sometimes overlooked 
and often taken for granted. 

In truth, a territory can progress and prosper only as its 
mass transportation agency—the railroads—progresses and 
prospers. Conversely, a railroad can progress and prosper 
only as the territory it serves moves toward financial and 
economic success. So, rather than speak solely about the 
future of the railroad industry in the South after the war 
I am going to discuss the future of industry generally 
in the South, with special emphasis on the problem of post- 
war utilization of those industries which today are engaged 
in war production. 

As I see the present situation, our discussion of the fu- 
ture of Southern industry may be divided appropriately and 
conveniently into three parts: 

First, with respect to those industries which have been 
converted from peacetime to wartime production; 

Second, with respect to those war plants which have been 
built by the Government; and, 

Third, with respect to the new industries which may be 
established in the South to serve the fantastic needs of the 
post-war world. 

While I come from Washington, where crystal-gazing is 

This article is made up of excerpts from an address by Mr. 


Oliver before the Southern Association of Science and Industry 
at its spring meeting in Birmingham, 
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a commonplace occupation, I would still hesitate to venture 
any estimate as to when this war will end. We know. of 
course, that it cannot last forever. On the other hand. we 
know that the end is not yet in sight and we can regretfully 
assume that the road to victory and peace is still a long and 
hard one. 

In the months that have brought shortages and rationing 
and a war-regimented economy to this land of opportu- 
nity, the American people have been storing up a tremen- 
dous backlog of needs and wants—and a staggering sum 
of money with which to satisfy these needs and wants some 
day. 

It was recently stated by an eminent economist that, dur- 
ing the last three years, individuals in this country (apart 
from corporations) have accumulated more than thirty bil- 
lion dollars in savings; billions which they intend to spend 
for goods as soon as civilian production again gets under 
way. It is possible—and probable—that part of these sav- 
ings will be siphoned off in the form of taxes, but it is still 
safe to say that by the end of this year the surplus savings 
of the people of this country will be larger than ever before 
in all our history—possibly as much as fifty billion dollars, 
or even more. 

As the war continues, of course, this backlog of needs 
and wants and the wherewithal to satisfy them grows 
greater by the day. 

Such a tremendous fund, earmarked for spending as soon 
as possible after the war's end, can be a great protection 
against post-war depression—and it can become the foun- 
dation for a disastrous post-war boom. But I am confident 
American industry will provide the kind of leadership that 
will carry us safely through this danger period, on a sure 
course that will avoid both deflation and inflation. 


Re-Conversion and Progress 


Thus, with respect to those industries which will be re- 
turning to peacetime production, we can confidently expect 
a rapid re-conversion and a sound, substantial and encour- 
aging progress after the war is over. 

As for those plants which have been constructed in the 
South by the Government for the production of essential 
war materials, I have equally high hopes. 

A short while back Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones publicly stated that, despite the tremendous wartime 
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expansion of Government-owned manufacturing facilities, 
it should not be necessary for the Government to keep its 
hand in industry after the war is over. Mr. Jones went on 
to explain that one of America’s greatest post-war problems 
will be what to do with these Government-owned, war 
production facilities; that we will need to maintain a high 
level of employment to prevent idleness, suffering and 
want, but that this does not necessarily mean that the Gov- 
ernment must retain the ownership or the operation of the 
facilities it has built for war production purposes. Senator 
Tydings recently said the nation’s post-war policy should be 
pointed to the restoration of business in the hands of the 
people and for the quickest revival possible of the system 
of free enterprise. ‘Self help for industry,” he. said, “‘is 
better than Government help.” 

I am sure that every business man in the South will 
applaud this attitude on the part of our public officials be- 
cause, if we are to go forward, private industry and private 
initiative must provide the leadership. Moreover, I believe 
all of you will join in my fervent hope that it will be 
possible for private industry to take over these new war 
plants and to utilize them in the further upbuilding and 
expansion of our beloved Southland. 


New Southern Industries 


With respect to those new industries which will be 
needed in the new world now in the making, I must regis- 
ter the greatest degree of hope and confidence. For these 
are the industries which will convert the raw materials with 
which the South is so abundantly blessed into useful things 
to brighten and ease the happier days that will follow our 
inevitable victory. 

Without necessarily digressing, let me inject here a very 
brief, but a very emphatic word, about two phases of this 
possibility for mew industries in the South. 

Despite what you may have read and heard about the 
relation of railroad freight rates to the industrial develop- 
ment of the South, I assure you without reservation that 
neither the level nor the pattern of the rates charged for 
freight transportation in the South, or to and from the 
South, has hindered in any way the phenomenal develop- 
ment in our territory during the past two or three decades. 
Nor will our present pattern and level of freight rates re- 
tard in any way the future development and expansion of 
industry in the South. In our own selfish interest if for no 
other reason, we will see that all Southern industry remains 
free to grow and prosper, in so far as freight rates may 
affect its progress and success. 

The other phase of this post-war problem involves the 
kind of leadership that is absolutely necessary to real in- 
dustrial progress. 


Very often communities along our line come to us and 
say: ‘Can't you bring us a cotton mill?” 

Our first answer is always this: “If you want a cotton 
mill in your community, build it yourself. Raise your funds 
locally. Find your industty-builders among your own busi- 
ness men. Put your own neighbors to work. Begin on a 
small scale, and grow——-with your own mill.”’ 

I think this answer applies to almost all industrial devel- 
opment. The most prosperous communities along our line; 
the most prosperous and successful industrial districts, all 
stand today as tributes to one man, or to a group of men, 
who had the vision and the courage to start an industry at 
home. 

I mention this element of local leadership because, as a 
Southerner, I have often been humiliated and embarrassed 
to see some of our communities offering tax exemption, 
bonuses, free land, buildings and many other inducements 
to industries and individuals in other sections of the coun- 
try, in efforts to induce them to uproot their factories and 
their workers and come into our Southland—when far 
greater and happier results could have been obtained from 
the establishment, even on a small scale, of the same in- 
dustry employing Southern leadership, Southern workers, 
Southern capital and Southern raw materials. 


Necessary Wisdom 


I sincerely hope we in the South will not make mistakes 
of this kind in the post-war era. But, on the contrary, I 
pray that we will be wise enough to utilize our own. inex- 
haustible stores of raw materials, our own inexhaustible 
stores of talent and ability and leadership, and our own 
inexhaustible store of intelligent, native-born labor to de- 
velop our own resources; to build our own industry. If we 
can do this the South will go forward with an irresistible 
surge. 

We will need leadership competent to recognize social 
and economic changes and capable of tuning industrial 
activity to these changes. We will need leadership that rec- 
ognizes the rights of labor, the rights of investors and the 
rights of the public; a leadership that dedicates itself, fairly 
and unselfishly, to serve all of these factors of the Ameri- 
can way. We will need leadership that is bold to the point 
of daring; aggressive to the point of urgency; courageous 
to the point of audacity; and intelligent to the point of 
brilliance. Above all, we will need the leadership of those 
who understand Southern people, Southern customs and 
Southern ideals. 

May the day come when it can be truthfully said, no 
man, the product of our Southern schools and colleges, 
must migrate to other parts of our common country in 


(Continued on Page 38) 


New industries may be established in the South to serve the post-war world. 
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MORE UNIFORM i 


Improved drafting—more uniform yarn— DEPEND ON DAYCOS FOR THESE 


even though the thermometer tiptoes to record ' 12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

heights—that’s what these all-season Dayco 

Syrithetic Roll Coverings deliver. One reason | 1. Improved drafting. 7. Proper cushioning. : 

—improved drafting unaffected by tempera- ; 2. No grooving— 8. Not affected by 

ture changes or extremes. , less ends down. hard ends. 
Depend on mill-proved Daycos—the pioneer 3. Unaffected by tem- 9. Static free. 


product of years of “know-how” by Dayton in 10. Oil resisting. ) 
the development of synthetic rubber products 1. One-piece tubular | 
for industry. Daycos won't let you down when Sieg construction. 
the temperature goes up—or any other time. 5. Long service life. 12. Produce more \ 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. [f © Fasy to apply. uniform yarn. =| 
DAYTON, OHIO ¢ WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 / 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


perature changes. 
4. Lower net roll costs. 


~ Roll Coverings 


A THOROBRED PRODUCT BY DAYTON 
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PART FIFTEEN 


By THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of the Textile School, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Checkerboard effects, otherwise known as dice 
checks, are dealt with in this installment of Dean 
Nelson's series. The topic of his next article, which 
will appear in the August 15 issue of Textile Bulle- 
tin, will be honeycomb, or waffle weaves. 


N designing checkerboard effects, the object is to pro- 

duce blocks in the fabric, each block to be warp and 
filling alternately. The first and last thread in each block 
must have a perfect ‘locking’ or, as it is also called, a 
“clear cut.” This means that the last thread of the filling 
flush weave must be raised at the point where the first 
thread of the warp flush weave is lowered and so make the 
“locking.” This will give each block a clear cut outline 
and prevent the outside threads from slipping. Twills and 
sateens are generally used in these effects. To produce the 
simpler effects divide the number of ends and picks in the 
pattern into four divisions. In two of the divisions put the 
warp flush twill and in the other divisions put the filling 
flush twill and in the opposite direction to the warp flush 
twill. 


224 225 226 


Fig. 224 illustrates a checkerboard effect, constructed 
l 
and the 
4 


Fig. 225 illustrates a checkerboard effect, constructed 


from the twill weaves. 


from the five harness warp and filling sateen. 
Motive designs are also made from motives, the object 
being to produce large designs. A motive is the idea of a 


227 


figure desired to be made. Any weave can be used for a 
motive, the idea being that every filled in square in the 
motive represents warp effect and the empty squares repre- 
sent filling effects. Either plain, twill or sateen weaves can 
be used, each square in motive to represent one or more 


12 


repeats of the weave, or as many threads and picks as de. 
sired. 

For example, Figs. 224 and 225 illustrate checkerboard 
designs made on the plain weave order. Filled in squares 
in the motive represent warp effect. Empty squares repre- 
sent filling effects. 

Fig. 226 represents a motive, each square in motive to 
be on four threads and four picks. The weaves to be used are 

- and twills. 
3 
Fig. 227 illustrates the design constructed from this mo- 
tive. The design ts complete on 32 threads and 32 picks. 


228 

Fig. 228 illustrates a drapery fabric made with a checker. 
7 7 

~ twill, 


board design. The weave used is — twill and the - 


illustrated at Fig. 229. 


230 


Fig. 230 illustrates a heavy cotton suiting or coating fab- 
ric made from two-ply 20 yarn in both warp and filling. 
The pattern 1s made with the checkerboard or dice weave 
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illustrated at Fig. 231. The warp and filling is arranged 
six white, 12 orange and 12 brown, which gives a very 
pleasing effect in the fabric. 
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1. Surpass all other temple rolls 
in durability and performance. 


29. A Patented Product — retains 
its “‘grip’’ and does not wear 
smooth and lose its efficiency. 


3. The Temple Roll of proven qual- ig ROGER W. CUT ER aq 


ity and highest number of loom 
hours. 


4. Immune to oils and acids. 


In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 
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Dyeing Spun Rayon and Blends 
ot Cotton, Wool and Acetate 


By ALLISON FITZGERALD 


Part tight of a Series on Wartime Dyeing 


NHE use of various new synthetic fibers with natural 
‘| fibers results in new fabrics. Rayon plant officials, 
dyers and chemists must be good operatives to keep pace 
with these fabrics, and able to plan new methods for proc- 
essing, dyeing and finishing these goods so that they can 
enter into competitive fields with the older fabrics. There 
have been many constructions of spun, viscose rayon yarns 
with blends of cotton and spun viscose or filament viscose 
rayon yarns, wool and cotton, acetate and wool, and acetate 
alone. 

Some weaving mills have fabric stylists and designers who 
at times picture a combination of yarns for a theoretically 
very attractive fabric, but when it is processed, dyed and 
finished according to the stylists’ ideas, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to recognize the fabric. Many of the larger rayon 
fabric converters have found that it is very advantageous to 
have fabric designers and stylists give their ideas to the 
officials of the rayon dyeing and finishing plants and then 
let them try to translate or combine these new ideas with 
practical suggestions that they may have to offer. As the 
result of this method of getting new ideas put into action, 
some of the most attractive new fabrics are brought onto 
the market in a very short time without too many delays 
between weaving plant, converter and finishing plant ofh- 
cials. 

As the result of using the rayon dyeing and finishing 
plants as the practical development and for new synthetic 
fabrics, there have been many new uses developed for spun 
viscose rayon and blends of cotton, wool and acetate rayon 
through the dyeing of these goods with vat colors. 


Preparation of Greige Goods 


Listed below are methods of preparing greige goods of 


from 25 to 50 per cent cotton and 75 to 50 per cent spun 


viscose rayon construction, processed and dyed for use on 


Effective salt and pepper effects are produced from various 
blended constructions. 
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shirting fabrics. These constructions. when propery vat 
dyed and finished, give very effective salt and pepper ef- 
fects. 
Procedure Number One—(May be used for goods run 
with peroxide or chlorine bleach.) 


Prepare greige goods on wooden shell (1,000 yards 
to the roll, carefully wound with long end cloths). 
Singe. 
Desize. 
Boil off. 
Bleach and dry. 
6. Apply vat color. 
(a) Pad by pigment method. 
(b) Jigg. 
7. Dry. 
8. Apply finish for shrinkage control. 


Procedure Number Two—(Use only if goods are to be 
given a peroxide bleach.) 

1. Prepare greige goods on wooden shell. 

2. Desize. 

3. Boil off. 

4. Bleach and dry. 


. Singe. 
6. Apply vat color. 
7. Dry 


8. Apply finish for shrinkage control. 

Some rayon plants omit the singeing operation but it is 
advisable to make test runs with and without singeing to 
see if the best quality finished goods are obtained without 
singeing. 


Desizing 


With increasing wartime restrictions, there are many 
new products being used for sizing of rayon and cotton 
goods, so the plant chemist should first identify the type of 
sizing material used on the greige goods and then deter- 
mine the best desizing agent to use to remove it economi- 
cally both as to time required and desizing agents used. 

If there is only a starch, dextrine or water soluble resin, 
then use the standard type of amylolytic desizing agent 
suitable for removing starch or any vegetable gum. 

Whenever there is an indication that there are some type 
of protein sizing agents, such as glues, casein, etc., on the 
greige goods, then it is best to use a proteolyctic desizing 
agent with the amylolytic agent. 

There are many desizing agents now being offered that 
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Ta fibres from skim-milk, seaweed or soy beans — whatever basic 
material is used today or whatever will be used in the future — Saco- 
Lowell engineering can be counted upon to provide efficient equip- 
ment for spinning it. Rely on Saco-Lowell’s extensive research to 
be abreast of the most advanced scientific developments, so that 
whether the fibres are cellulose, viscose, protein or blends thereof, 
Saco - Lowell equipment will always make good yarns. 


Now is the time to prepare for the new era — make the preliminary studies 
leading up to the “’ Saco-Lowell-izing* Program’ — leading to future 
profits and prosperity for your mill. 


*SACO-LOWELL-IZE ... To utilize floor space so as to achieve the 
ideal in continuity of production; to coordinate all successive steps 
in processing; to reduce waste, spoilage and useless transportation 
of stock; and to attain the greatest economy in maintenance and 
Operating costs. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 60 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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possess this double property of desizing and solubilizing 
both types of sizing compounds. 

Desizing Mix (200 gallons)— 

20 to 40 pounds desizing compound. 
2 to 4 pounds wetting out agent. 

Give one end on padder at 130 to 150° F., according to 
recommended temperature for desizing given by maker. 
Batch up on roll, allow to stand for two or three hours and 
then boil off on jigg. It is a good idea to rig perforated 
water pipes over the rolls padded with desizing agents and 
to keep them dampened thoroughly by sprinkling regularly 
during the standing period. This is to permit the desizing 
agent sufficient time to solubilize the sizing compounds be- 
fore boiling off on the jigg. If the padded rolls become 
dried out in places these will show up spotty and will give 
uneven dyed goods, so it is very important in vat dyeing 
that every precaution be taken that the greige goods are 
thoroughly desized. 


Spun Rayon-Cotton Fabrics 


The boil off on a jigg for spn rayon-cotton fabrics is as 
follows: 

Run goods onto jigg through cold water, then give one 
end at 140° F., drop the bath and bring up fresh bath pre- 
pared with 6% Beaume caustic soda solution. Add one 
pound alkali resistant wetting agent and eight-ounce syn- 
thetic detergent to bath. Bring bath to boil and run four 
ends, drop bath and give running cold wash, then neutral- 
ize in a fresh bath. Add one pound acetic acid (56%). Run 
one end. Add one pound acetic acid (56%). Run one end 
Drop bath and bring up in a fresh bath ready for a bleach. 
If the running cold wash does not remove the excess caus- 
tic soda solution from goods, it is sometimes best to give 
one or two ends at 110 to 140° F. hot rinse before entering 
a fresh neutralizing bath prepared with acetic acid. This 
results in evenly neutralized goods ready for the bleach- 
ing operation, which may be carried out either in an acid or 
alkaline chlorine bleach bath or by a regular peroxide 


bleach. 


tireprooting of Textiles 


In order to assist the many individuals and organi- 
zations actively interested in the subject, a report en- 
titled Fireproofing of Textiles’ has been issued 
by the Textile Research Institute, Inc. 

The theory and practice of fireproofing as applied 
to textiles are discussed and examples are cited from 
the experience of various authorities. Materials gen- 
erally used to render textiles fireproof are described, 
together with methods for their application. Also in- 
cluded is a brief outline of methods for testing fire- 
proofed fabrics. 

Various tables are included. One classifies recent 
patents involving organic materials; one lists the per- 
centage by weight of various compounds in a cotton 
fabric necessary to prevent flame propagation; and 
another gives a comparison of details of test methods. 

Inquiries about the report should be directed to 
the institute at 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Chlorine Bleach in Acid Bath (75 gallons) : 

4 to 6 gallons chlorine bleach solution (approximately 
6 per cent available chlorine); 2 pints acetic acid 28 per 
cent. (Amount of chlorine needed depends upon prevent- 
age of cotton in goods.) Run three ends cold, drop bath, 
give one end running cold wash and add fresh bath ready 
for anti-chloring (removal of chlorine). One ounce sodium 
bisulfite per gallon is usual. Raise bath to 140° F. Give 
2 to 4 ends until goods show chlorine removed. (Add 4 
to 14, oz. per gal. bisulfite if necessary.) Test for removal 
of chlorine by using either potassium iodide starch paper or 
the arsenious acid method in laboratory. (See any standard 
textile chemical handbook for the arsenious acid test 
method.) Bring up fresh bath and give one or more ends 
cold wash until goods show free of chlorine, then shell up 
onto roll ready for drying. 

Chlorine Bleach, alkaline buffered bath (75 gallons): 

2 gallons prepared chlorine bleach liquor (on alkaline 
side pH 10, 11 or 12 per cent available chlorine), 2 
pounds alkali resistant penetrant. 

Give 6 to 10 ends at 180° F., drop, give running wash, 
bring up fresh bath. 

Anti-Chlorine Bath: 1 oz. sodium bisulfite per gallon, 4 
ends at 140° F., drop running wash, test for removal of 
chlorine. Raise to fresh bath and shell onto roll ready for 
drying. 

Peroxide Bleach (75 gallons); strength of bleach bath 
depends upon per cent of cotton present in goods: 

4 to 6 quarts 100 volume hydrogen peroxide. 

4 to 6 pints sodium silicate. 

1 pint alkali resistant penetrant. 

Raise to 190° F., give 4 to 8 ends until all sizing re- 
moved and goods ‘uniformly bleached. Drop bath, give 
fresh bath and raise to 140° F.—give two ends—drop and 
raise fresh bath. Give two ends cold with one pint acetic 
acid and shell up ready for drying. 


Spun Rayon-Acetate Fabrics 


For spun rayon-acetate fabrics the operations are listed 
below. 

Desizing: 

The desizing operation may be carried out as outlined 
for the spun rayon-cotton fabrics but it is always advisable 
to use in with the amylolyctic desizing, sufhcient proteolyc- 
tic desizing agent to insure removal of gelatine, glue and 
casein sizing compounds usually found on the acetate. 

Run goods onto jigg through cold water, raise the bath 
to 140-160° F. and give one end on lighter weight goods 
and two ends on the heavier weight. Drop bath gradually 
and raise to fresh bath in running wash ready for boil off 
bath. 

Jigg bath (75 gallons): 

3-5 pounds synthetic detergent (fatty alcohol) 
1-2 quarts ammonia—(Add Y/, at start) 
(Add l/, 2nd end) 

Raise bath to 180° F., run two ends, then add extra 
ammonia and run two to four ends at 180° F. Drop, give 
running cold wash, then one end cold and shell up goods 
ready for bleaching. 

Jigg, chlorine bleach in acid bath (75 gallons) : 

3-4 gallons chlorine bleach solution (6 per cent available 
chlorine). 

One pint acetic acid, 28 per cent. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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BELTING .. . In addition to leather belt- 
ing of all sizes and types, which we manu- 
facture from the leather tanned by us, we 
also carry a complete line of U. S. Rubber 
Company rubber belting, and are pre- 
pared to fill your needs in both promptly. 


V-BELTS and SHEAVES .. . We carry in 
stock at all times a complete line of 
Rockwood Black V-Belts, the best that 
money can buy, and a full stock of 
Rockwood light-weight and heavy-weight 
Cast Iron Sheaves. Also, Veelos Adjust- 
able V-Belts. : 


PULLEYS . . . Thousands of Rockwood pa- 
per Motor Pulleys, and Barry Steel Split 
Pulleys in stock, for the efficient transmis- 
sion of power in every type of flat belt 
drive. 


MOTORS ... We are distributors for 
Westinghouse Motors — the motor whose 
unit-frame, lint-free construction, and vi- 
bration proof fittings keep this vital part 
of your drive trouble free. 


Timing and scheduling are everything 
now. That's why Southern Belting’s 
streamlined QUICK SERVICE is 
such an important asset. Immediate 
delivery of stock items . . . prompt 


service on special orders 
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New BRAUNFELS, Tex.—-Texas Gauge Mills has been 
reorganized as Hollywood Textile Co. R. J. Adams is plant 
manager. 


GASTONIA, N. C:—The recently completed installation 
of six combers, two lap-winders, 16 heads of controlled- 
draft drawing and two long-draft slubbers is expected to 
result in a 40 per cent production increase at Trenton Cot- 
ton Mills. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—-Employees of Virginia Woolen Co., 
whose war effort has included much more than the produc- 
tion of blankets and uniform cloth, have sent a $1,165 
check to the Treasury Department for the purchase of an 
Army peep. 

COVINGTON, TENN.—Hyde Park Mills, Inc., is running 
three shifts and reports no trouble in retaining sufhcient 
experienced help. J. A. Conner is general manager, G. P. 
Fiveash superintendent, and J. W. Skipper, Sr., night su- 
perintendent. 


Post, TEx.—Postex Cotton Mills; closed not long ago 
because of what the management termed impractical price 
ceilings, has been bought by Leslie, Evans & Co. of New 
York. The firm operates Clinchfield Mfg. Co. at Marion, 
N. C., and Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, N. C. The 
new mill at Post will be known as Postex Cotton Mills. 
Inc., and will be reopened very soon. None of the former 
Postex officers will be connected with the new firm, but all 
overseers are to be retained. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C.—W. M. Shelton and Henry P. Wil- 
limon, recent purchasers of the old Conestee Mills prop- 
erty, have no immediate plans for development of the site 
other than continuing the rental of houses in the mill vil- 
lage. The property, bought for $70,000, includes a dam 
and lake, two islands, the plant, powerhouse, steam boiler 
and the mill village. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Russell Mfg. Co. of Alexander 
City made the best safety record of all Alabama spinning 
and weaving mills for the first six months of 1943. Best 
safety mark for the month of June was made by Lincoln 
Mills of Huntsville. Boaz Mills, Inc., of Boaz won first 
place in June for the fourth straight month in the contest 
limited to spinning mills. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA.—Approximately 90 per cent of the 
stock of North Georgia Mill Co. has been sold to Summer- 
ville Mfg. Co. for about $200,000. After the’ sale of stock 
Morton C. Curran of New York was elected president and 
Hugh Given of Rome was named vice-president. The 
plant, employing about 250 persons, holds extensive war 
contracts for the production of osnaburg. 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C.—Following the recent donation 
of $900 to the Government for the purchase of a jeep, em- 
ployees of Virginia Mills, Inc., are now attempting to raise 
enough additional money to equip the jeep with automatic 
rifles. Aside from the $900 contribution the mill employees 
are purchasing large amounts of war bonds, with a majority 
of them members of the plant’s Ten Per Cent Club. 


Latest Developments on the “E’ Front 


The U. S. Army, continuing to honor industrial firms for 
outstanding performance on war contracts, has announced 
that the manufacturing division of Marshall, Field & Co. at 
Spray, N. C., is to receive the Army-Navy “E” award. 
Ceremonies for presentation of the “E” pennant and distri- 
bution of “E”’ lapel pins to all employees will be held Au- 
gust 18, according to word from Major Hugh Clark, public 
relations officer of the Charlotte (N. C.) Q. M. Depot. 

The War Department has notified Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Whitmire, S. C., that the company has again 
won the Army-Navy “E”’ and is entitled to add a star to 
its pennant, signifying that the plant has continued for six 
months the excellent war work which first warranted an 
“E” pennant for Aragon-Baldwin Jan. 12. 

Short award ceremonies were held at Memphis, Tenn.., 
July 22 when Army and Navy officials presented an ‘E” 
pennant to American Finishing Co. Brig.-Gen. W. A. 
Danielson, commanding ofhcer of the Memphis Army Ser- 
vice Forces Depot, made the presentation address, and C. 
F. Goodman, company president, accepted. The company 
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is engaged in finishing cotton materials which are used in 
various military items. 

Production of herringbone twill by the Lindale (Ga.) 
division of Pepperell Mfg. Co. drew praise when the plant 
and its employees received their “"E” flag July 22. Colonel 
Robert T. Stevens of the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, made the presentation. Allyn B. Mc- 
Intire, vice-president of the company, accepted the award. 

Another Pepperell division, that at Opelika, Ala., was 
similarly honored the next day when Colonel John P. Baum 
of the Quartermaster General's Office made the presenta- 
tion of a production pennant. The award was accepted by 
Donald B. Tansill, vice-president of Pepperell. The Ope- 
lika division is busy at work on many different war fabrics. 

The conversion to war production by Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Egan, Ga., was lauded by Lieut.-Col. Thomas D. 
Lewis of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster Depot 
when he delivered the firm's ‘‘E’’ award at ceremonies July 
27. Acceptance of the pennant was made by T. W. Tift, 
president of the company. 
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“NO SHORTAGE 


As suppliers of textile starches, gums and 
dextrines since 1866, we have developed a 
Technical Service which is qualified by experi- 
ence to help solve war-time sizing, finishing 
and printing problems. 
This Service is at your disposal...for the duration 
and afterwards. 

77 Years of Service to the Textile Industry 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Avenue Johnston Bidg. 
New York Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR 
CLEANLINESS 
UNIFORMITY 
and SERVICE 
USE 


Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 


Finishing 
Starches 


The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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C. R. Trembath has resigned as superintendent of South- 
ern Asbestos Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rufus W. Scott has been elected chairman of the board 
of Tubize Chatillon Corp., succeeding the late Roland L. 
Taylor. 


Fred Lemmond of Greensboro. N. C.. has been appoint- 
ed Southern representative of the factoring division of 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 


Woodrow E. Dunn. formerly superintendent of Chi- 
quola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., has been promoted to 
the rank of captain at Fort Benning, Ga. 


]. W. Adams, who has been with Highland Park Mfg. 
Co. for a number of years, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 


]. C. Edwards, Jr., has been promoted from plant engi- 
neer to superintendent at Exposition Cotton Mills Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. He succeeds Fred L. Still, who has resigned. 


W. F. Dashiell, sales representative of Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., has been placed in charge of the com- 
pany s Southern sales with headquarters in Richmond, Va. 


W. E. Holmes has become superintendent of Clover (S. 
C.) Spinning Co., succeeding C. L. Adkins, who is now 
superintendent of Nelson Cotton Mills Co.. Whitnel. N. C. 


Floyd W. Jefferson, Jr., head of the rayon division of 
Iselin- Jefferson Co., New York, is now on active service 
with the United States Navy. His duties have been taken 
over by his father. 


G. J. Asensio is now actively in charge of the new Pel- 
ham plant of the Clark Thread Co. of Georgia. The Pel 
ham manager was formerly superintendent of the com- 
pany s Austell plant. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York City, has 
announced the appointment of J. B. Peake, formerly 
New York district sales manager, to the post of assistant 
general manager of sales. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Peake will be assistant to 
D. W. Drummond, general manager 
of sales. 

Born July 25, 1894, in Norfolk, 
Va., Mr. Peake graduated from Wash- 
ington and Lee University in 1915. 
During World War I, he served as 
first lieutenant in the Coast Artillery, 
attached to the 29th Air Squadron as 
aerial observer. He joined the New 
York office of Mathieson Alkali Works in 1920. later being 


transferred to the Charlotte, N. C.. district sales office from 


J. B. Peake 


which point he opened up the Southwest territory, where 
Mathieson had not previously been represented, Subsequent 
posts held by Mr. Peake were district sales manager for the 
Chicago, Cincinnati and New York territories. 
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J. Spencer Love, president of Burlington Mills Corp.. 
Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed a district chairman 
of the Committee for Economic Development by the Wash- 
ington office of the organization. 


Charles A. Cannon. president of Cannon Mills Co., 
Kannapolis, has been appointed as one of the eight mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Management-Labor Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission. 


1). Hunter Cauble will become superintendent.of A. M. 
Smyre Mtg. Co., Ranlo, N. C., August 10. He will succeed 
Marshall Dilling, who retired recently after many years 
service with the company as secretary and superintendent. 


Lieutenant Charles Verner, assistant superintendent of 
Gossett Mills at Calhoun Falls. S. C.. before entering Army 
service two years ago, has returned to the United States 
after a tour of duty in Iceland which lasted more than a 
year. 


Erwin R. Lehmann. superintendent of the Langdale, 
Ala., plant of West Point Mfg. Co., has been electéd com- 
mander of the Alabama department of the American Le. 
gion. He is a major and battalion commander of the Ala- 
bama State Guard. 


Lieutenant E. H. Whitener, Jr., son of E. K. Whitener 
of Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C., re- 
cently received his wings as a fighter plane pilot at the 
Stuttgart (Ark.) Army Air Base. The senior Whitener at- 
tended his son’s graduation. 


Richard J. Comer has been promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain at Fort Jackson, S. C.. Another member of the widely- 
known textile family, William J. Comer, has become an 
Army second lieutenant following his graduation from an 
officer candidate school in Australia. 


Colonel Robert C. Brady has been transferred from com- 
manding officer of the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
to a corresponding post at the Fort Worth (Tex.) Depot. 
He has been succeeded at Philadelphia by Colonel Roland 
Walsh, formerly of the Atlanta (Ga.) Depot. 


E. A. Terrell, president of Terrell Machine Co., has been 
appointed vocational training committee chairman of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Planning Committee of One Hundred. 
Howard Snow, president of Southern Friction Materials 
Co., will serve on the committee with Mr. Terrell. 


William H. Beattie. vice-president and treasurer of 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., has been named president of 
the Greenville (S. C.) Country Club. Other textile men 
elected by the club include Brown Mahon, sex retary of 
Dunean Mills. second vice-president; B. §S. Phetteplace, 
general manager of Southern Franklin Process Co., mem- 
ber of the board of governors; and Richard W. Arrington, 
president of Union Bleachery, also a board member. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Attention Men! 


Roofs waterproofed and maintained at low cost. 
Asphalt-Asbestos Roof Coatings and Plastic Roofing 
Cements a specialty for more than 20 years. Write or 
wire us for information and prices. 


CAROLINA PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
Fiber Company 


Newton North Carolina 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Not four, the boast of competitors (or even the seven 
proverbial short lives of the cat) with their correspond- 
ing expense, interruptions and delays. : 


And this one life will exceed 2 to 1 or even 9 to | the 
life of any other roller covering on the market. 


In addition, Gil Leather has the exclusive advantages __ 


= No spinning of bad yarn caused 
the covering 

= No disadvantages in cold 

=> Notaffected by moisture oroil,etc. 

on your spindles. 


It must be superior to all other materials or it could not 
have been the leader for the last century. 


Giu LEATHER COMPANY 


SALEM, MASS. 
Representotives 


Gastonio, N.C. . W. G. Hamner Griffin, Go. . 8B. C. Plowden 
Greenville, S.C. . W. J. Moore Utica, N.Y. . Williom A. Roberts 
Greenville, S.C. . Ralph Gossett Dollos, Texos Russell A. Singleton 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 


P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 


Dovid Clark - . - - President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith - . Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Corey - - - - - - - Vice-President 
James T. McAden~ - - - - - - Associate Editor 
Ellis Royal (On leave in U.S. Army) - . - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Eastern Address: 


One year payable in advance’ - - . . - - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - . - - - - 3.00 
Single copies - - - - - - . - - .10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Your Congressmen Are At Home 


Congressmen and senators are at home and will 
not return to Washington, D. C., until September 
14th. 

They have their ears to the ground and their votes, 
after they return to Washington, will be influenced 
to a considerable extent by expressions now made to 
them. 

This is a good time to talk to them about taxes, 
renegotiation, manpower, labor relations, prices, pro- 
duction, post-war conditions, reserves, pending, dis- 
cussed or proposed legislation, inflation, etc. 

Most of our congressmen and senators wish to do 
what is desired by the majority of the people in their 
districts but have to depend for information upon 
those who call at their offices in Washington or con- 
tact them by mail. 

Many who call are lobbyists of organized labor or 
other pressure groups and many of the letters writ- 
ten are inspired or dictated by organized groups. 

The remainder of the war period and the post- 
war period, which may be much nearer than many 
think, will be critical in the life of this country. 

Not only should manufacturers and business men 
call upon congressmen and senators while they are 
at home, but where possible they should take them 
upon trips to the rural sections and give them an op- 
portunity to hear expressions from farmers and farm 
workers, most of whom have ideas which they will 
not hesitate to express. 

An hour spent with a congressman or senator 
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while he is at home may be worth more than a hun- 
dred letters sent to Washington after Congress con- 
venes. 


Buying Children 


In an Alabama newspaper we note the following: 


Montgomery, Ala.—School lunch programs benefiting 
nearly 2,000,000 boys and girls in the nine Southern states 
were announced recently by Col. James H. Palmer, regional 
administrator of the Food Distribution Administration. 

Contracts are expected to be negotiated shortly with the 
Alabama State Department of Education and educational 
departments of other states, he said, whereby any child may 
receive a well-balanced meal in the middle of the day, 
regardless of bis abilit) Lo pa) for it. Each state will be in 
charge of its own program, under the plan announced, but 
will be reimbursed by the FDA for food purchased on up 
to 9 cents for each meal served. 

Twelve million dollars of the $50,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress for the fiscal year beginning July 1st has been 
allotted to the South. 

This is not an Alabama matter but one which ap- 
plies to every state. 

Most people are now making more money than 
ever before. In fact, economists estimate that the in- 
come this year will be $20,000,000,000 more than 
goods available for purchase. 

It is a very rare case, indeed, that the parents of a 
child are not in position to furnish it a noonday 
lunch and the expenditure stated above bears no re- 
lation to necessity or to the relief of distress. 

Many years ago Bismarck of Germany said: 

What you wish to have in the life of a nation first place 
in the schools of a nation. 

In conformity with that philosophy, Germany 
placed militarism, and the idea that Germany was 
destined to rule the world, in her schools and we 
now see the results. 

The giving of free lunches to school children puts 
them in the position of receiving a “hand-out”’ from 
their Government and will instill into their minds 
the idea that the Government is obligated to take 
care of them throughout their lives. 

In days past teachers and parents have taught the 
youth of America that they had to earn their own 
bread and that success in life would depend upon 

In a recent newspaper we noted the following: 
hard work and thrift. Under that philosophy our 
than any other on earth. 

The New Deal advocates do not like for children 
to become imbued with that doctrine and have con- 
ceived the idea of giving free noonday lunches to 
school children and thereby teach them that they 
should depend upon their Government rather than 
themselves or their families. 

The little boy who receives a lunch as a “hand- 
out’ and is told that it came from his Government 
will be sold upon the idea that his Government has 
an obligation to take care of him and that he should 
always demand whatever he wishes. 
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That is what the New Dealers wish and that is 
what they will acquire from the free lunch and simi- 
lar programs. 

They know that Bismarck was right when he said: 

What you wish to have in the life of a nation first place 
in the schools of a nation. 


Bidding for Votes 


From a source, which we consider reliable, we 
learn that both the A. F. of L. and the C. 1. O. are 
sending millions of cigarettes and also other gifts to 
our soldiers. 

They have heard of the resentment, by our fight- 
ing men, against strikés and war work stoppages and 
are trying to soften that resentment by sending pres- 
ents. 

Never before has organized labor paid any atten- 
tion to soldiers and our fighting men must realize 
that this gesture is an effort to buy their consent to a 
continuation of labor rackets. 

If our fighting men heard President Roosevelt's 
broadcast on the night of July 28th they must have 
realized that labor leaders were not the only persons 
who were seeking to buy votes. 


— 


Starch Shortage 


The shortage of starch has created a serious prob- 
lem for weaving and finishing mills, most of whom 
are operating to a large extent on war orders. 

After the Government placed a ceiling of $1.10 
per bushel upon corn, farmers discovered that they 
could obtain $1.40 pér bushel by feeding their corn 
to hogs, and they thus reduced their sales and in- 
creased their feeding. 

Several suggestions have been made for relieving 
the situation but nothing definite has been done. 

Some solution will have to be found if mills are 
to continue to weave and finish goods. 


Lest We Forget 


Textile manufacturers should not forget the sit- 
uation which confronted them after World War I 
and which cost them so much. 


The tremendous stocks of cotton goods which were 
in Government hands when the war closed were held 
by the Government for a favorable time to sell. 

Whenever prices of cotton goods reached the 
point that there was a small margin the Government 
dumped a part of its holdings at prices slightly be- 
low the market and materially depressed prices. 

Those who were managers of cotton mills will re- 
call the many months during which they had to sell 
goods below cost of production and the frequent 
periods of curtailment. Labor also remembers those 
curtailment periods. 
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“He refuses to pull the ripcord unless he gets time and a 
half for overtime!” 


One mill president has stated that if the cotton 

textile industry had purchased all the cotton goods 
in Government hands at the end of the war and 
dumped them in the Atlantic ocean, it would have 
profited by the expenditure. 
* There will be much larger stocks of cotton goods 
when this war ends and study should now be given 
to determining where they can be sold abroad even 
though the prices be very low. 

The important thing will be to get them out of 
Government hands and out of this country. A study 
of the character and construction of the goods most 
likely to be on hand and a study to determine how 
they can be converted to the needs of peoples over- 
seas will pay large dividends in the post-war period. 


— ~ 


Textile Directory Almost Completed 


The compilation of the 1943-44 edition of Clark’s 
Directory of Southern Textile Mills has been almost 
completed and the pocket size edition will be avail- 
able in about two weeks. 

For the duration of the war we have discontinued 
the January edition and the 1943-44 edition now be- 
ing printed will have to last until the summer of 
1944. 

The 1942-43 pocket edition was exhausted about 
two months ago. The large accumulation of new 
orders will be filled just as soon as the new edition 
comes from the press. 

The office edition of Clark's Directory of Southern 
Textile Mills, which contains many tables used by 
textile manufacturers, will be completed about Sep- 
tember 1st. 
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For AU Plants 


LARGE OR SMALL 


— 


VOGEL NUMBER 4— Vitreous chino 
bowl with top supply, painted white 
enameled drum type pressure tank, 
reinforced hardwood seat, union ell 
flush connection, lead waste connec- 
tion, supply ond flush valves assem- 
bled with 3 ft. 2 in. genuine wrought 
iron valve rod and casing. 


This fixture can be furnished with Vac- 
vum Breaker and Ball Check Waste. 


Regardless of the size of 
your plant, Toilet Rooms 
which require constant re- 
pair and time out for ad- 
justment, willrob you of val- 
vable man-hours and may 
constitute a menace to the 
health of your employees. 


Vogel Products are prov- 
ing their ability to with- 
stand the use and abuse 
of today’s 24-hour work- 
ing schedule. in textile mills, 
shipyards, chemical and 
high explosive plants, steel 
mills and many other places 
throughout the Nation, 
Vogel Products are meet- 
ing all the requirements 
of our all-out War Effort. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 
COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


* 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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Trends in Electronics 


By A.C. MONTEITH 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


K LECTRONICS is a much used and much abused term. 


In the strict sence of the word. ‘electronics’ ts that 


which has to do with the action of electrons—such a gen- 
eral definition sweeps into its arms heat, light, magnetism, 
The control of the electron has been the job 
of the electrical industry since its inception. When radio 


came along with the vacuum tube in which electrons are 


and electricity. 


not confined inside copper wires but pass out into confined 
space, we had a new and more restricted definition of elec- 
tronics. Gradually, the term “electronics was generally 
applied to all devices in which electrons do their work 
space and not within solid matter like copper. On this basis 
electronics has become a full fledged tool of industry. 
There has been much discussion of electronics of late, 
and there is some tendency to speak of electronics as a ser- 
Probably $500,000,000 worth of busi- 


ness has been done in the industrial freld’in the last three 


vant of the future. 


years, excluding radio and radar. This makes it a “big 
fast. The 


only caution for the future is to be sure it does not move 


business’ even today. Electronics is growing 
so fact that we will be swept off our feet in making use of 
it. Let’s not use electronics just because of its popularity at 
the moment. Let's appraise each application and compare 
it with the time-tried mechanical methods. If it wins out in 
such a comparison, let's give it every opportunity. Electron- 
ics is a going business, and if we keep the application on a 
sound basis there is no question about the future of elec 


tronics in industry. 


Consultants 


To make sure that we as a company use this new tool to 
best advantage and keep our feet on the ground, a central 
electronics group has just been established in Westing- 
house’s industry engineering department at East Pittsburgh. 
Westinghouse has some 20 organizations, each complete in 
itself, building specific products like motors, transformers 
and lamps. But users are not interested in individual prod- 
ucts as such, but rather the production of aircraft, rubber, 
metals, etc. 
industries to integrate our products into engineering sys- 


Industry engineers work with all the different 


tems that best meet production needs. There are a number 
of these specialized groups in industry engineering serving 
the various industries such as marine, metal working, tex- 
tile mills, petroleum and chemical, central station, aviation 


and mining. 
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The new group of electronics engineers are consultants 
to guide all of these industry engineers when analyzing spe- 
cific industry. applications. In this manner careful consid- 
eration will be given electronic methods as compared with 
established mechanical means. Thus, the best method will 
This way we will keep electronics on a good, 
sound basis compared to the tried and proven mechanical 

way of doing things. 

Carl J. Madsen and Gordon F. Jones are the two senior 
engineers of this new electronics organization. Through 
this central group we have established a focal point for 
electronic applications to keep it sound in engineering, and 
to co-ordinate applications in the various industries. 

There has been for some time, a group of electronics en- 
gineers throughout Westinghouse specializing in the lamp, 
radio, air cleaning and control activities, plus research scien- 
tists. These men will continue their functions as in the 
past, but the new central organization will act as a focal 
point. In addition, all the larger district offices will have 
men concentrating on electronics appucations work in the 
held. 


be used. 


A Tailored Organization 


This new organization is essentially tailored to match 
some broad electronic trends we have observed in industry. 
For example, for a long time many industries hesitated to 
accept the electronic way of doing things. Recently, how- 
ever, many have shown signs of greatly increased interest; 
and once electronics has proven itself on the job, they be- 
come staunch supporters. So there will probably be a pyra- 
miding effect. This has already happened with the ignitron; 
its activity having reached the level of factory built-and- 
tested units, similar to that long used for such things as 
metal clad switchgear. 

Since improved tubes have often proved to be the key to 
major electronic advances, there is a marked trend by re- 
search groups to concentrate on improved tube characteris- 
tics. The outlook appears encouraging. 

Another striking note is the increasing desire of schools 
and industry to find out how electronics work. Several 
months ago Westinghouse felt this as a definite impact and 
immediate started plans to produce an educational movie 
and a special ABC booklet on electronics. This general 
seeking of knowledge may well turn out to be the most 
significant trend of this present electronic era. 
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Cotton Weavers Ask OPA Consideration 
At Initial Meeting 


Recommendation that the Office of Price Administration 
review its policy of ‘cutting across contracts,”’ election of 
officers and of a steering committee, and designation of 17 
men to recommend personnel of standing committees to 
Price Administrator M. Brown constituted the 
action at the initial meeting of the Cotton Weavers Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, held last month at the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 40 Worth 
Street. 

Earle R. Stall, president of the Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., was elected chairman of the committee; Alonzo F. 
Bonsal of Joshua L: Baily & Co., New York, was elected 
vice-chairman. For the position of secretary-treasurer the 
committee went outside its own ranks to select Paul B. Hal- 
stead, secretary-treasurer of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Prentiss 


Although various industry-OPA problems were discuss- 
ed, formal action was taken only on the matter of OPA’s 
contracts policy. The recommendation that OPA review its 
contract policy grew out of the announcement by OPA’s 
textile division last January that thereafter, when ceiling 
prices were reduced, existing contracts could be carried out 
at former ceiling prices for a period of only 30 days. Ini- 
tiation of the 30-day contracts policy in January represented 
a departure from the previous position of the textile divi- 
sion, which had theretofore adhered to a statement made 
by Leon Henderson in September, 1941, that contracts 
made in conformity with OPA ceilings would not be af- 
fected by later reductions. OPA’s change of policy was 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


made after extensive discussion with industry representa- 
tives, but the trade has consistently expressed dissatisfaction 
with it as causing hardship to the industry and not con- 
forming to the long existing practice of living up to con- 
tracts. 

To facilitate handling of problems peculiar to various 
branches of the cotton weaving industry, 17 men were se- 
lected to recommend to the Price Administrator the person- 
nel of a like number of suggested standing committees. It 
is expected that these sub-committees will be constituted 
insofar as practicable by members of the over-all industry 
committee. The steering committee suggested that the 
chairman of the sub-committees, together with the officers 
of the committee at large, should function as an executive 
committee. The 17 men and the sub-committees for which 
they will make membership recommendations are as fol- 
lows: | 

Robert Amory, president, Nashua Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass., blankets, blanket lining, felts; Howard Baetjer, 
president, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., duck; C. F. Broughton, president-treasurer, Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., fine combed gray goods, fine 
colored shirtings; C. A. Cannon, president, Cannon Mills 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C., towels, toweling, crashes; James A. 
Chapman, president and treasurer, Inman Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., sheeting group, A. B. C. sheetings, drills, 
twills, jeans, osnaburgs; John H. Cheatham, president, 
Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., nursery products, birdseye 
and gauge diapers, etc.; Hugh M. Comer, executive vice- 
president, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., tickings, work 
shirt chambrays, coverts; Herman Cone, president, Proxim- 
ity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., colored yarn fabrics 
group, denims, cottonades and whipcords; S. F. Dribben, 
president, Cone Export and Commission Co., New York, 
napped fabrics (except blankets); Norman E. Elsas, presi- 
dent, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., cotton 
seamless bags; George S. Harris, president, Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., ginghams, 
suitings, rayon mixtures; C. E. Hatch, president, Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, S. C., print cloth yarn fabrics group, A, 
B and C print cloths, carded broadcloth, pajama checks, 
tobacco cloth, surgical gauze, bandage cloth; B. S. Hawkins, 
president-treasurer, Merrimack Mfg. Bo., Boston, Mass., 
corduroy and velveteens; Luther H. Hodges, general man- 
ager, Marshall Field & Co., New York, bedspreads; Rich- 
ard Pohlers, vice-president, Rosemary Sales, Inc., New 
York, woven decorative fabrics, table napery; Donald B. 
Tansill, vice-president, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York, wide sheetings, sheets, pillow cases; and R. D. Wil- 
liams, Jr., vice-president Callaway Mills, New York, wide 
industrial fabrics. 

The meeting was opened by J. Holmes Daly, price exec- 
utive of the primary products branch, textile, leather and 
apparel division of OPA. S. F. Dribben of Cone Export 
and Commission Co. served as chairman pro tem. The 
OPA representatives withdrew while the committee elected 
its ofhcers and appointed a steering committee consisting of 
Earle R. Stall, A. F. Bonsal, C. F. Broughton, James A. 
Chapman, Hugh Comer, S. F. Dribben and Charles Sweet. 

Designation of the 17 groups and of the representatives 
for each was made by the steering committee. 

A majority of the total membership of 65 attended the 
meeting. Also present, at OPA’s invitation, were W. Ray 
Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
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chants of New York, and Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

OPA was represented by the following: Leander B. Lov- 
ell, acting director, textile, leather and apparel division; 
Mrs. Ethel Gilbert, Industry Council; J. Holmes Daly, 
price executive, primary products branch, textile, leather 
and apparel division; J. F. Van Ness, head, cotton. section; 
William J. Lyons, chief, textile and leather branch, New 
York regional office; William Stix, chief counsel, cotton 
and synthetic textile products legal branch, and Herbert 
David, attorney, textile and leather branch, New York re- 
gional office. 


Haley ical OPA Textile Post 


Donald H. Wallace, acting deputy administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, recently made it known 
that Bernard F. Haley, who has been director of the textile, 
leather and apparel price of OPA price division since Sep- 
tember, 1942, had resigned, effective July 15. 

Mr. Wallace added that Mr. Haley had submitted his 
resignation early in Juné, but had been persuaded to post- 
pone his leaving until the later date. 

Leander B. Lovell, price executive of the Manufactured 
Articles Branch, acts as director of the division for the pres- 
ent. In addition to performing his other duties Mr. Lovell 
has been with OPA since it was formed and is experienced 
in price control in the cotton and wool fields as well as in 
the apparel industries. 


Exchange Adopts New Futures Contract 


A new cotton future contract, to begin with the August, 
1943, deliveries, has been adopted by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange membership. 

The new contract, written to conform with present meth- 
ods of packaging cotton, will go into operation at the open- 
ing of the market August 2. It will be designated “new 
contract’ on the tape. 

The present contract, officially designated as “old con- 
tract,’ is not to be entered into for any delivery beyond 
July, 1944. 


Maritime Commission Nace Whitin Again 


A gold star for its Maritime Commission “M” pennant 
was presented recently to Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Brief ceremonies were held in the shop gym- 
nasium. The plant was originally awarded the ‘‘M’” pen- 
nant last Nov. 7 in recognition of an excellent record in 
supplying the Maritime Commission. 


Baker & Co. Succeeds Baker 


Crespi, Baker & Co., well See cotton firm of Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been dissolved as of July 31, and is suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Baker & Co., a partnership composed of 
J]. A. Baker, D. V. Elgin, J. A. Baker, Jr., all of Charlotte, 
and James C. Hill of Memphis, Tenn. 

The new company will continue to operate as cotton 
merchants at the offices and warehouse occupied by the 
former concern at 1101 South Boulevard, Charlotte, and 
will handle both domestic and foreign grown cotton. 

Mr. Elgin, one of the partners in J. A. Baker & Co., was 
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with the former firm about 12 years. Mr. Hill, another 
partner, was with Cannon Mills Co. for a number of years, 
and until recently was with C. T. Barringer Co., cotton 
merchants of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Hill will be in charge 
of the Memphis office of the new company. 

J. A. Baker, who has been a cotton merchant for about 
25 years, is also at the head of the Merchants Bonded 
Warehouse Co. of Charlotte, which is licensed to store up 
to 18,000 bales. J. A. Baker, Jr., has been associated with 
his father in both businesses for several years. 


Japanese Claim Discovery of “Woolworm’ 


Recent claims have been put forward by the Japanese 
that they have discovered an insect similar to the silkworm 
in the mountains of Java which produces a fiber with some 
of the qualities of wool. 

The Japanese say the fiber seems suitable for developing 
a textile industry to take the place of wool imports cut off 
by the war. 

A Japanese spokesman has stated that the insect was 
known as the ‘‘elisan”’ and that it forms a cocoon similar 
to that of the silkworm. He added the method of working 
with it is simpler, however, and that it can be handled by 
natives. The fiber was described as more resistant to alkali 
than silk. 


A new standard size helmet liner is worn by all Ameri- 
can troops and is made of a tough cotton plastic. An ad- 
justable all-cotton head band permits the helmet to fit any 
head and eliminates the necessity of manufacturing helmets 
in 13 different sizes. 
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Cotton Weavers Ask OPA Consideration 
At Initial Meeting 


Recommendation that the Office of Price Administration 
review its policy of “cutting across contracts,” election of 
officers and of a steering committee, and designation of 17 
men to recommend personnel of standing committees to 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown constituted the 
action at the initial meeting of the Cotton Weavers Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, held last month at the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 40 Worth 
Street. 

Earle R. Stall, president of the Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., was elected chairman of the committee; Alonzo F. 
Bonsal of Joshua L. Baily & Co., New York, was elected 
vice-chairman. For the position of secretary-treasurer the 
committee went outside its own ranks to select Paul B. Hal- 
stead, secretary-treasurer of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Although various industry-OPA problems were discuss- 
ed, formal action was taken only on the matter of OPA’s 
contracts policy. The recommendation that OPA review its 
contract policy grew out of the announcement by OPA’s 
textile division last January that thereafter, when ceiling 
prices were reduced, existing contracts could be carried out 
at former ceiling prices for a period of only 30 days. Ini- 
tiation of the 30-day contracts policy in January represented 
a departure from the previous position of the textile divi- 
sion, which had theretofore adhered to a statement made 
by Leon Henderson in September, 1941, that. contracts 
made in conformity with OPA ceilings would not be af- 
fected by later reductions. OPA’s change of policy was 
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made after extensive discussion with industry representa- 
tives, but the trade has consistently expressed dissatisfaction 
with it as causing hardship to the industry and not con- 
forming to the long existing practice of living up to con- 
tracts. 

To facilitate handling of problems peculiar to various 
branches of the cotton weaving industry, 17 men were se- 
lected to recommend to the Price Administrator the person- 
nel of a like number of suggested standing committees. It 
is expected that these sub-committees will be constituted 
insofar as practicable by members of the over-all industry 
committee. The steering committee suggested that the 
chairman of the sub-committees, together with the officers 
of the committee at large, should function as an executive 
committee. The 17 men and the sub-committees for which 
they will make membership recommendations are as fol- 
lows: * 

Robert Amory, president, Nashua Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass., blankets, blanket lining, felts; Howard Baetjer, 
president, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., duck; C. F. Broughton, president-treasurer, Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., fine combed gray goods, fine 
colored shirtings; C. A. Cannon, president, Cannon Mills 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C., towels, toweling, crashes; James A. 
Chapman, president and treasurer, Inman Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., sheeting group, A. B. C. sheetings, drills, 
twills, jeans, osnaburgs; John H. Cheatham, president, 
Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., nursery products, birdseye 
and gauge diapers, etc.; Hugh M. Comer, executive vice- 
president, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., tickings, work 
shirt chambrays, coverts; Herman Cone, president, Proxim- 
ity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., colored yarn fabrics 
group, denims, cottonades and whipcords; S. F. Dribben, 
president, Cone Export and Commission Co., New York, 
napped fabrics (except blankets); Norman E. Elsas, presi- 
dent, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., cotton 
seamless bags; George S. Harris, president, Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., ginghams, 
Suitings, rayon mixtures; C. E. Hatch, president, Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, S$. C., print cloth yarn fabrics group, A, 
B and C print cloths, carded broadcloth, pajama checks, 
tobacco cloth, surgical gauze, bandage cloth; B. $. Hawkins, 
president-treasurer, Merrimack Mfg. Bo., Boston, Mass.., 
corduroy and velveteens; Luther H. Hodges, general man- 
ager, Marshall Field & Co., New York, bedspreads; Rich- 
ard Pohlers, vice-president, Rosemary Sales, Inc., New 
York, woven decorative fabrics, table napery; Donald B. 
Tansill, vice-president, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York, wide sheetings, sheets, pillow cases; and R. D, Wil- 
liams, Jr., vice-president Callaway Mills, New York, wide 
industrial fabrics. 

The meeting was opened by J. Holmes Daly, price exec- 
utive of the primary products branch, textile, leather and 
apparel division of OPA. S. F. Dribben of Cone Export 
and Commission Co. served as chairman pro tem. The 
OPA representatives withdrew while the committee elected 
its ofhcers and appointed a steering committee consisting of 
Earle R. Stall, A. F. Bonsal; C. F. Broughton, James A. 
Chapman, Hugh Comer, S. F. Dribben and Charles Sweet. 

Designation of the 17 groups and of the representatives 
for each was made by the steering committee. 

A majority of the total membership of 65 attended the 
meeting. Also present, at OPA’s invitation, were W. Ray 
Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
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chants of New York, and Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

OPA was represented by the following: Leander B. Lov- 
ell, acting director, textile, leather and apparel division; 
Mrs. Ethel Gilbert, Industry Council; J. Holmes Daly, 
price executive, primary products branch, textile, leather 
and apparel division; J. F. Van Ness, head, cotton section; 
William J. Lyons, chief, textile and leather branch, New 
York regional office; William Stix, chief counsel, cotton 
and synthetic textile products legal branch, and Herbert 
David, attorney, textile and leather branch, New York re- 
gional office. 


Haley Resigns OPA Textile Post 


Donald H. Wallace, acting deputy administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, recently made it known 
that Bernard F. Haley, who has been director of the textile, 
leather and apparel price of OPA price division since Sep- 
tember, 1942, had resigned, effective July 15. 

Mr. Wallace added that Mr. Haley had submitted his 
resignation early in June, but had been persuaded to post- 
pone his leaving until the later date. 

Leander B. Lovell, price executive of the Manufactured 
Articles Branch, acts as director of the division for the pres- 
ent. In addition to performing his other duties Mr. Lovell 
has been with OPA since it was formed and is experienced 
in price control in the cotton and wool fields as well as in 
the apparel industries. 


Exchange Adopts New Futures Contract 


A new cotton future contract, to begin with the August, 
1943, deliveries, has been adopted by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange membership. 

The new contract, written to conform with present meth- 
ods of packaging cotton, will go into operation at the open- 
ing of the market August 2. It will be designated “new 
contract” on the tape. 

The present contract, officially designated as “old con- 
tract,’ is not to be entered into for any delivery beyond 
July, 1944. 


Maritime Commission Honors Whitin Again 


A gold star for its Maritime Commission ‘‘M” pennant 
was presented recently to Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Brief ceremonies were held in the shop gym- 
nasium. The plant was originally awarded the ‘"M” pen- 
nant last Nov. 7 in recognition of an excellent record in 
supplying the Maritime Commission. 


J. A. Baker & Co. Succeeds Crespi, Baker 


Crespi, Baker & Co., well known cotton firm of Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been dissolved as of July 31, and is suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Baker & Co., a partnership composed of 
J]. A. Baker, D. V. Elgin, J. A. Baker, Jr., all of Charlotte, 
and James C. Hill of Memphis, Tenn. 

The new company will continue to operate as cotton 
merchants at the offices and warehouse occupied by the 
former concern at 1101 South Boulevard, Charlotte, and 
will handle both domestic and foreign grown cotton. 

Mr. Elgin, one of the partners in J. A. Baker & Co., was 
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with the former firm about 12 years. Mr. Hill, another 
partner, was with Cannon Mills Co. for a number of years, 
and until recently was with C. T. Barringer Co., cotton 
merchants of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Hill will be in charge 
of the Memphis office of the new company. 

]. A. Baker, who has been a cotton merchant for about 
25 years, is also at the head of the Merchants Bonded 
Warehouse Co. of Charlotte, which is licensed to store up 
to 18,000 bales. J. A. Baker, Jr., has been associated with 
his father in both businesses for several years. 


Japanese Claim Discovery of “Woolworm” 


Recent claims have been put forward by the Japanese 
that they have discovered an insect similar to the silkworm 
in the mountains of Java which produces a fiber with some 
of the qualities of wool. 

The Japanese say the fiber seems suitable for developing 
a textile industry to take the place of wool imports cut off 
by the war. 

A Japanese spokesman has stated that the insect was 
known as the “‘elisan’’ and that it forms a cocoon similar 
to that of the silkworm. He added the method of working 
with it is simpler, however, and that it can be handled by 
natives. The fiber was described as more resistant to alkali 
than silk. 


A new standard size helmet liner is worn by all Ameri- 
can troops and is made of a tough cotton plastic. An ad- 
justable all-cétton head band permits the helmet to fit any 
head and eliminates the necessity of manufacturing helmets 
in 13 different sizes. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Ravyon 


BRANCHES 


St. Louis 
New Orleans 


Boston Atlanta 
Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., 
Salling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 


Cotton boods Market 


New York.—Hesitancy on the part of mills to accept 


anything but short-term orders has been outstanding in the 
cotton goods market during the past few weeks. Office of 


Price Administration price fixing seems to kill any incen 
tive to sell far ahead. Doubt as to just what the Govern. 
ment will require for its various programs is a factor which 
s also causing this hesitant attitude. 


Good news from the fighting fronts in Italy has brought 
about discussion in the trade as to what will be the attitude 
of mills in regard to future production. Some comments 
heard were that mills might tend to extend commercial con- 
tracts and stick close by on Government contracts. Govern- 
ment business for Lend-Lease has also been up for discus- 
sion. It ts the opinion of a few that the enlargement of 
Lend-Lease operations will be tremendous, starting in the 
near future. 


A majority of observers do not want to commit themselves 
this early on the success of only a few battles. But it is 
felt that the Sicilian invasion foreshadows in a small way 
the effect that major operations on the continents of Europe 
and Asia would bring in the near future. 


The manpower situation is of course unaffected by cur- 
rent war news, but an immediate though only partial solu- 
tion to the terrific shortage of labor has been worked out 
by some mills. It is reported that where three shifts are 
normally used that the three shall be maintained even 
though each one is depleted. It has long been a law of 
mill operation that when a machine stops it is more expen- 
sive to start it again than to keep it running through the 
24 hours. Therefore most mills wish to work with fewer 
men on three shifts rather than do away with one shift alto- 
gether. But where the shortage of men has made it out of 
the question to continue the third shift, two shifts are being 


_ employed currently. 


Of course, it is emphasized that a mill having two or 
three shifts does not affect the quality of the product turn- 
ed out. Aside from the fact that most mills are working 
on Government orders and are geared to meet high service 
applications, most mills would not find it necessary to let 
down on quality in any event. 


Opinions in various sections of the cotton and rayon 
gray goods market that the supply of cloth will become 
easier in the fall are viewed as wishful thinking on the part 
of those who are hopeful that this will be the case. This 
view, that there will be no easing in the quantity of cloth 
available comes from a number of factors closely identified 
with the distribution of fabrics. 


“LP, STEVENS & Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—Prospects that manufacturers of civil- 
ian goods will get much more than one-fourth of the total 
production of carded yarn are not considered to be at all 
good for the period extending over the next two months or 
so, according to, market observers. An even smaller per- 
centage of combed yarns is expected to be released to this 
group. A majority of spinners have now booked additional 
orders which are looked on as being more important than 
“essential” civilian goods. 

New business accepted in July from civilian customers 
fell considerably below the rate of shipments, indicating 
that cotton sale yarn mills, in general, entered August with 
their unfilled civilian orders at a new low for the war 
period. It is said that, normally, this would be seasonal, 
but under current conditions the customers ought to be 
covered much farther ahead than previously. 

It alse is shown, however, that a fairly large aggregate 
of yarn is reaching civilian customers on a week-to-week 
basis, without the formality of new contracts. The quanti- 
ties that can be shipped are said to vary from time to time, 
especially when shipments come from yarn mills that are 
plagued with absenteeism. As manufacturers’ yarn stocks 
are greatly depleted, and the majority of spinners have 
almost no inventory, except odds and ends, a growing 
number of civilian customers are increasingly dependent on 
these small-lot supplies. 

Combed yarn deliveries of Southern mills are reported 
as reflecting the July period of vacations, etc. Comparison 
of one week with the like 1942 period shows shipments of 
singles off about 40 per cent, and of two-ply combed, 35 
per cent. It is explained that some improvement has been 
noted in combed yarn shipments more recently, and this 
indicated that the mills were beginning to get back into 
their stride. 

Complete reports on combed sale yarn output in the 
Southern mills during the latter part of June were said by 
yarn suppliers to have given a clearer view of operations in 
this branch of the industry during the first half of 1943. 
Total production of these mills from January 1 to June 30 
approximated 113 million pounds of single and two-ply 
combed yarn, as compared with 108,739,000 pounds in the 
first half of 1942. 

Of the total combed Southern sale yarn output in the 
first six months of 1943, about 45 per cent of the singles 
and 55 per cent of the two-ply yarn went into war orders, 
it is estimated in the market. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Oscar F. Banse. Manager 
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WANTED 
Four experienced roller coverers; 2 
cementers; also 2 burners, with 
plenty of overtime and good pay. 
Carolina Roller Covering Shop 
Lincointon, N. C., 


FOR SALE 

2—Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 10 x 72 
Sp. Slubbers. 

4—Whitin 10 x 5 x 7% x 84 Sp. 
Intermediates. 

6+—S-P 9 x 4% x 34 Sp. Inter- 
mediates 

3—Collins Novelty Twisters, 4” | 
ga., 3” ring, 144 sp. each. 

12—Draper Auto. 81” Model L ' 
Looms. 

i—C & M No. 25 Sewing, Roll. 

25—9 x 4% Bodden Flyers com- 
and Meas. Machine, 50” cloth. 
plete for S-L Frames. 


800M—Draper Loom Drop Wires. 
1400—4%”" Diam. Vertical Twister 
Rings, excellent 


i—Tolhurst 40” Extractor, B. D. 
i—H. L. Scott Yarn and Cloth 
Tester, J-2, 150-300 Ib. cap. 


J. H. WINDLE @ CO. 
231 So. Providence, R. |}. 
. Gaspee 6464 | 


WANTED 
j To buy three used Entwistle Sec- 
tion Beam Warper Heads that | 
j were probably discarded by a cot- 
ton mill for Barber-Colman system. 


Box 1208, Burlington, N. C. | 


PERFEX FIBRE 


are constantly improved. That's 

why Batson serves many of the ) 
large progressive and exacting | 

| milis. 

. Start now with any size order. ' 


BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


WAN TEDL—Position as Overseer of Spin- 
ning, day or night; 20 years’ experience 
on tong and short draft (700d refer- 
ences. Can get release. Write ‘“Over- 
seer,’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


—A— 
Akron Belting Co 
American Blower C'o 
Arkansas Co 


Baily & Co., Joshua L. 
sarium Reduction Corp 

tarkley machine Works 
Rovd. 
Brooklyn Corp. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


(Carolina Paint & Varnish Co 
(‘arolina Refractories Co 
(‘linton Co. 

(orn Products Refining Co 
Crabb & Co., William 
Cundiff, John O. 

Curran & Barry 

Cutler Co., Roger W. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Dayton Rubber Mfe. Co 
Denison Mfe. Co 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Dunning & Beschert Press Co 


Eaton, Paul B 
Engineering Sales Co. 


Fulbright Laboratories, Inc. 


Garland Mfe. Co. 

Gill Leather Co. 

(7ossett Machine Works 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 
Greenville Belting Co, 
Gulf Refining Co. 


Houghton Wool Co, 


lIselin-Jefferson Co. 


—J— 
Jenkins Metal Co. 
Johnson Chemical Co. 


Page 
Keever Starch Co 30 
Lambeth Rope Corp 
Loper, Ratiph 34 
Luttrell & Co... C. E a1 
National Ringe Traveler Co yA 
Mills 2s 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co.. Front Cover 
Norlander Mag hine C'o. oe 
— 
Ray Chemical Co. 38 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 31 
Rice Dobby Chain ‘Co 43 
Saco-Lowell Shops 15 
Slaughter Machinery (Co. 36 
Soneco Products y 
Southern Belting .Co. 17 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 3 
Steel Heddle Mfex. Co 19-24-27-39 
Stein, Hall & Co 19 
Stevens & Co., J. P 2s 
Stewart Machine Co., Ine, 38 
Terrell Machine Co. 43 
Texwood Mfe. “& Sales Co. 43 
Valentine & Co., J. W. 24 
Vanderbilt Hotel 29 
Veeder-Root, Inc Rack Cover 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 35 
Vowvel Joseph A. <4 
WAK Industries 21 
Wellington, Sears Co 28 
Whitehead Machinery Troy ol 
Whitin Machine Works 3 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 37 
Windle Co., J. H. 30 


“The 


MILL STARCH 


Weaver’ FRA 7 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
. MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Box 1694 


Phone 3-9831 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


Well established textile mill supply 
company has attractive opening for 

representatives in Georgia 
Alabama territories. Previous 
experience helpful but not 
necessary. Applicant should have 
some knowledge of mill supplies. 
All replies will be kept confidential. 
Give full details in first letter in- 
cluding draft status. 


sales 
and 
selling 


Reply “Box N. F. O.,” 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 
KROME-WELD cot and apron ce- 


ment was made expressly for 
Chrome leather but will hold any 
leather used for Roller Covering 


and does not cause hard or jumpy 
seams on rolls. 
Order direct from the address be- 
low or from your favorite supply 
house. 

H. C. SWANN 
1043 Wateree St., Kingsport, Tenn. 
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UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Unusual opportunity for high grade 
Superintendent of Weaving to join 
Southern Sales Department of promi- 
nent Chemical Manufacturer. Salary 
and expenses. 


WRITE “BOX Q-19," 
CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only. “Our best adver- 
tisement is a job well done.” Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGERS 


Here is a real opportunity for two 
district sales managers of out- 
standing ability. 
Our organization is one of the old- 
est in its field, producing chemical 
specialties of every description for 
the textile and paper industries 
DO NOT answer this advertise- 
ment unless you are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the southern and mid- 
west mills and your past perform- 
ance proves you are a sales pro- 
ducer 
Salary, bonus and expenses. 
State age and family status. All 
replies will be treated in strictest 
confidence. 
Box No. “S-15,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We invite correspondence with em- 
yloyers seeking men and men seek- 
ng positions. Over 40 years in 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 

| Cotton Buyer with experience in 
receiving and shipping desires 

i change. Married, draft exempt and ) 
best of references, Also experienc- 

| ed office man. j 

Address “Cotton Buyer,” 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


| PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
) U.S. Patent Office 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
would consider change 
tion as Superintendent or Manager. 


now employed, 
to better posi- 
43 


years of age, family, energetic, efficient, 
with years of successful experience on 


all types of cotton yarns and cloth. 


Am 


not interested in offer for duration. Ad- 


dress 


o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Slashing: 
15 years’ experience on both white and 
colored goods; also rayon. Address ‘“H. 


’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QuatityY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


" Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, W. C. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of 
all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1475 — PHONE 5678 
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Duck and Webbing Contractors Receive 
Assurance From Lewis 


Contractors with the Duck and Webbing Stock Pool, 
organized by the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster De- 
pot, need have no fear that at the end of the war they will 
find themselves in possession of materials bought from the 
pool at higher than ceiling levels on which they would be 
faced with loss when offering to regular trade channels. 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas D. Lewis of the procurement division 
of that depot told members of the Narrow Fabrics Division, 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


“Any situation of this type,” the speaker said, ‘‘could 
develop only through padding of requisitions by the con- 
tractors themselves, for authorization for procurement from 
the stock pool covers only the actual needs of material nec- 
essary to complete the particular contract. In the event of 
contracts being cancelled or terminated for convenience of 
the Government, due consideration and compensation is 
always made for materials on hand.” 

Colonel Lewis was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Narrow Fabrics Division in New York 
City July 15. He described in detail the establishment of 
the “Duck and Webbing Stock Pool’ conducted by officers 
of the Jeffersonville Depot under supervision of Brig.-Gen. 
Allen R. Kimball, commanding general. The various 
branches of the services requiring duck or webbing submit 
their estimates to this pool which takes care of the supply 
of goods to these branches and to contractors fabricating 
items for them, as the different service branches authorize 
this. 

Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treasurer of the institute, re- 
ported to the narrow fabrics men in regard to current scarc- 
ities of cotton sales yarn, stating that supplies were un- 
likely to improve in the next 90 days, due to binder twine 
and camouflage netting demands upon the industry. The 
meeting also disc ussed at some length a proposed termina- 
tion clause for the protection of sub-contractors, and also 
renegotiation of contracts. 

Dr. H. E. Michl, newly-appointed economist of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, led a discussion of post-war prob- 
lems for the group. Lewis F. Sawyer, secretary of the divi- 
sion, reported on various tax issues confronting the indus- 
try. John E. Fite, Jr., presided. 

In the annual election, Mr. Fite was re-elected chairman 
of the division and Mr. Sawyer secretary. Charles Hofmann 
of James Wilson & Sons and T. N. Wakeman of Bridge- 
port Fabrics, Inc.; were elected to the advisory committee. 

Re-elected to the advisory committee were: J. W. Bur- 
nett, Mr. Fite, Joseph W. Greene, Jr., Fred D. Murdock, 
Albert E. Noelte and John B. Sidebotham. | 

A committee consisting of Mr. Greene, Mr. Burnett and 
Julius R. Bux was named to consider a protective clause for 
sub-contractors relative to Government contracts. 


Cotton, fighting on every front, makes an important con- 
tribution to victory on the tropical fronts of the world in 
the guise of marquisette netting to ward off pesky insects. 
Providing American soldiers with their quota of this pro- 
tective material, a recent Quartermaster Corps contract 
calls for 37,769,000 yards of 1.8 oz. mildew-resistant, 
water-repellant netting. Converted into the amount of raw 
cotton needed to fill this order, 17,780 bales is the require- 
ment. 
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J. E. Sirrine & Co. Advertising Campaign 
Wins Award 


The current advertising campaign of the J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Grenville, S. C., consulting, designing and supervising 
engineers and architects, was awarded first honors in two 
classifications in the annual advertising competition of the 
National Advertising Agency Network at its recent war 
conference in New York. 

The Sirrine campaign which was headlined by quota- 
tions from Shakespeare and which appeared in general and 
trade magazines during the past year was judged best gen- 
eral magazine advertising entry and also best in the art, 
illustration and typograuhy division. 

Promoting the prosecution of the war was the central 
these of the series, each advertisement taking up a special 
phase of the home front effort. 

The titles or headlines of the advertisements were all 
quotations from Shakespeare and fitted into today’s condi- 
tions as if they had been written to order. 

The opening advertisement, ‘Blunt not the heart, enrage 
it,” sets the pace that shatters complacency. Others in the 
series, “Lest our lances be but straws’’ promotes unity in 
the war effort; “Is our metal bred out?’ challenges from 
title to tag line; “Draw the huge bottoms through the fur- 
rowed sea” presents the complexity of transportation prob- 
lems; “Let us hold fast the mortal sword” urges support 
of the hand that wields the sword with production, con- 
struction, bond purchasing, rationing; “and ‘twixt the 
green sea and azured vault set roaring war’ stimulates war 
thinking. 

The versatile role of the engineer against the background 
of war tied into each advertisement with restraint and mod-‘¢ 
esty—in keeping with the ethics and dignity of the engi- 
neering profession. 

The Philadelphia Network Agency member, Roland G. 
E. Ullman, president of the Roland G. E. Ullman organi- 
zation and account executive handling the J. E. Sirrine & 
Co. account for the past 24 years, accepted the award for 
transmission to J. E. Sirrine. 


New Booklet Describes Dresinates 


A new booklet discussing properties and uses of Dresi- 
nates, water soluble resinates, in soluble oils has just been 
issued by the paper makers chemical department of Her- 
cules Powder Co. 

Dresinates come in two forms, a powder, Dresinate X, 
and a liquid, Dresinate 90. Both are used in textile oils 
and other emulsions. 

Tables giving the properties of liquid and powdered 
Dresinates and figures and tables showing the improved 
stability of emulsions made with Dresinate 90 are included 
in the booklet as well as directions for preparing a typical 
emulsion. 

The booklet cites the advantages of using Dresinate 90 
with petroleum sulfonate, commonly used emulsifier now 
on allocation, to extend the emulsion as well as improve 
its stability and lightness of color. Less odor and in some 
cases less sludging result from using Dresinate 90 in these 
emulsions, the booklet states. 

Copies of the booklet on Dresinate in soluble oils can 


be obtained by writing to the company at Wilmington, Del. 
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BURKART-SCHIER DEVELOPS 
SOAP EXTENDER 


Burk-Schier PWT Speeds Scouring and Dyeing 
—Saves Time and Money— Available 


in Quantity 


Of timely interest to the textile industry is the 
development of a soap extender by Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The cost of this new product—Burk-Schier PWT 
— is less than that of soap, yet may be substituted 
pound for pound for a considerable percentage 
of soap customarily used. Woolen and Worsted 
mills report that superior results are obtainable 
with PWT at an actual savings by replacing 3 
ounces of soap in the fulling and scouring formula 
with 3 ounces of Burk-Schier PWT, retaining the 
usual amount of Soda Ash. The soap stock has 
added detergency and is kept fluid. The problem 
of starting up with gelled or solid soap stock is 
eliminated. 


With the above formula wetting is faster:and dirt, 
soil and grease are readily removed and held in 


suspension for quick rinsing. 


For scouring rayons and cottons PWT may be 
applied successfully to yarns, hosiery and piece 
Burk-Schier PWT and mild alkali insure 


clean, well bottomed goods—ready for bleaching 


goods. 


or for dyeing. PWT has excellent wetting proper- 
ties, and when used in the dye bath in place of 
soap, insures even penetration of dyestuff and 


clear bright colors in a minimum of time. 


Burk-Schier PWT is a versatile auxiliary and of 
special interest now in view of the shortage of 
PWT is 


available in quantity and immediate deliveries can 


soaps and other wet processing agents. 


be made. Samples and further data upon request. 


A Burk-Schier Mill Tested and Approved Product. 


BURK-STHIFR 


BuRKART-SCHIER CuemicaL Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS * REPELLENTS * FINISHES 
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“FIVE WARS AGO” 


It was 1897, five wars ago, when Dary craftsmen 
began producing superior Ring Travelers. 


Each passing year has seen Dary Travelers be- 
come increasingly popular in many of the coun- 
try's outstanding Spinning Mills. 


Today, as in the past, Dary Travelers and Dary 
Representatives stand ready to serve you in the 
job you are doing. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER ** 


@ NOT A SIDELINE 
@ NOT A BI-PRODUCT 


Twenty-seven years of field experience and 
the use of top quality materials enable us to 
produce highly specialized cleansers for tex- 
tile mill floors. 


ESTABLISHED: 


-1916° 
DENISON 


LONGE 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


ONEPIECT 


wenace 


TRADE MARK Pat. or? 


those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PLASTIC 
LINING 


| be removed or a trace of chlorine sets 


| 


Vat Dyeing Spun Rayon and Blends 
Of Cotton, Wool and Acetate 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Run 4 ends cold, drop bath, give one end cold running 
wash and bring up fresh bath for souring or anti-chloring: 

4, to 114 oz. sodium bisulfite per gallon. 

Raise bath to 150-160° F. and give two to four ends to 
imsure full removal of chlorine. This is very important 
when running goods containing acetate, as all chlorine must 
an odor on the 
goods.. Test with potassium iodide starch paper or by ar- 
senious acid method. 

Chlorine bleach (alkali buffered bath), 75 gallons: 

4-6 quarts prepared chlorine bleach liquor (on alkaline 
side pH 10, 11 and 12 or 14 per cent available chlorine). 
Give 6 to 8 ends at 160-170° F. 

Drop, give running wash, bring up fresh bath for anti- 
chloring: 

44-114 oz. sodium bisulfite per gallon. 

Raise bath to 160° F., run 3 to 6 ends, give running 
wash after testing for removal of chlorine. Use same pre- 
caution as when running the acid chlorine bleach bath. 

6 quarts hydrogen peroxide—100 volume. 

1 quart ammonia. 

Raise bath to 180° F., run two ends, add one pint am- 
monia and give two additional ends. Drop, give cold run- 
ning wash and raise to fresh bath Give three ends cold 
and shell ready for drying. 

The peroxide bleach bath is the preferable one to use on 
spun rayon-acetate goods but is considerably higher in 
chemical cost than the two chlorine bleach methods. 


Yarn Output Frozen To July 3 Counts 


Production of cotton inhi yarn was frozen recently by the 
War Production Board to the counts on which spindles 
were operating on July 3. 

Purpose of the action was to stabilize cotton sale yarn 
output temporarily pending a review by WPB of the 
poundage being produced in each yarn count grouping. 

This will facilitate determination by WPB as to whether 
proposed shifting of cotton spindles to other yarn counts 
would be in line with general war requirements. Officials 
emphasized that the action—taken with amendment of Or- 
der L-99-a—should not be interpreted as a permanent 
‘freeze’ of spindles to the aes counts they were making 
on July 3. 

Approximately 400 mills were affected by the action. 

At the same time, WPB revoked Order M-155 (combed 


cotton yarn, originally issued May 28, 1942, which had re- 
| quired combed cotton yarn mills to earmark stated percent- 
ages of their medium and coarse combed yarn output for 
| the armed forces. 

| It was explained that the objectives of the order had been 
| realized through priorority orders served on combed yarn 
_ mills by the armed services and that further operation of 
_ the order was unnecessary. In many cases, it has been found 
| that upwards of 85 per cent of combed yarn output is 
already going to the armed forces on rated orders. 


Cotton duck aprons are finding great favor with victory 
gardeners, chicken fanciers, amateur carpenters and women 
farmerettes. These “barnyard” aprons are being featured 
in novel designs with large pockets and fast colors. 
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Pioneer United States Rayon Plant Gets 
Army-Navy Award 


The Army-Navy “E” award flag for outstanding accom- 
plishment in the production of materials needed in the 
war effort was presented Wednesday, July 14, to the em- 
ployees of the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of the American 
Viscose Corp., rayon producers. This was the first “E” 
award to be made to a rayon plant. This distinction gains 


The che Bong. | “E"’ award has been presented to the em- 
a 


ployees of the 
cose Corp., rayon producers. The plant was the first rayon 
plant to be built in this country (1910) and the first to receive 
this award. Its rayon is used for fragmentation bomb para- 
chutes, cargo parachutes, parachute shroud lines and tapes, 
and aerial tow targets. Left to right: Colonel D. N. Hause- 
man, chief of Philadelphia Ordnance District, Lieut.-Comdr. 
B. P. Edmunds, office of inspector of naval material, Fourth 
Naval District, Ellsworth E. Lilley, employee representative... 
and William C. Appleton, president, American Viscose Corp. 


rcous Hook, Pa., plant of the American Vis- 


added point in view of the fact that the Marcus Hook 
plant, built in 1910, was the first rayon plant to be con- 
structed in the United States. 

The presentation ceremonies, which took place on the 


lawn just inside the main gates of the plant, were attended | 


by approximately 1,000 of the plant employees and a num- 
ber of invited guests. 

John G. Jackson, chairman of the board of the American 
Viscose Corp., was master of ceremonies. Col. D. N. 
Hauseman, chief of the Philadelphia Ordnance District, 
officiated for the Army and made the presentation of the 
flag. Lieut.-Comdr. P. P. Edmunds of the office of the 
inspector of naval material, Fourth Naval District, repre- 
sented the Navy and granted the “E” 
employee representatives on the platform. He was assisted 
by Staff Sergeant Alexander Celli, a wounded veteran of 
the Tunisian campaign. 

William C. Appleton, president of the company, ac- 
cepted the flag for the employees and Ellsworth E. Lilley 
accepted the pins on behalf of his 2,400 fellow workers. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Notice 


tut -Trant XX 


new universal applicative 


to Textile 
Processors penetra for all fibers in any 


e service available upon request. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. 


213 TREMONT AVENUE N. C. 


J.T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


Contact 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U. S. A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


Immediate Delivery — 


Calls are Limited on the “LEATHER LINE” 


—but Victor Service Engineers 
still meet all Emergencies 


Victor representatives look more like the little “Traveler Man” 
today than ever before. Although they wear out plenty of shoe 
leather, they can’t make as many calls as they did before gas 
rationing, and restricted train and bus schedules limited their 
activities. 


Though you may not see him as often on routine calls, you 
may be sure a Victor Service Engineer will find a way to get 
to you fast when you need him. His “know-how” in correcting 
spinning and twisting troubles, and helping to get the right 
traveler for the job, is available to any mill—large or small. 


It is no easy task to maintain the kind of Victor Service to 
which you are accustomed, but the compliments that come in 
steadily are evidence that Victor men are overcoming difficul- 
ties .. . helping to speed production, improve quality, conserve 
equipment. 


There is no “dimout” on Victor Service. 


write, wire, or call. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia — N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 Tel. 247 


When you need it, 


VICTOR 
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| 
Ring Travelers 


Motor Drive, 


Push Button 


Baling Press 


Silent Chain, 


Center of Screw. 


stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 


Johnson 


Sizing Compounds 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 


Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


Company 


Slaughter 
lNachinery 
Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CoO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers. 


Weather-Ometers 


B. H. BUNN CO. 
Package Tying Machines 
BOND YARN Co. 

Tying Twines and Yarns 


CLARK EQUIPMENT Co. 
Beam Specialists 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 


Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


Nelson Outlines Program To Prevent 
Clothes Rationing 


A six-point program designed to make rationing or other 
severe regulation of clothing unnecessary for the duration 
of the war was announced recently by Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson of the War Production Board. 


The program is designed primarily to do two things 
to increase the quantity of essential textiles available for 
civilians and to make certain that the available supply ts 
made to go as far as possible through proper attention to 
its distribution, use and repair. 


“We need not have clothes rationing in the United 
States,” Mr. Nelson said. ‘There is an adequate supply of 
textiles and textile products to meet all military and essen- 
tial civilian needs. The major problem ts to see that the 
proper distribution and use is made. 

“The manufacturing industries and the wholesale and 
retail trade have promised full co-operation in this program 
and have been most helpful in working out those parts of 
the program which directly concern them.” 


The six-point program outlined by Mr. Nelson includes 
greater production, orderly and adequ ate distribution, more 
‘volume’ merchandising, increased burlap imports, con- 
sumer care, and allocation of materials to essential needs. 

Steps are being taken not only to maintain production of 
essential textiles at present record levels but also to increase 
output wherever possible without interfering with produc- 
tion for the military. These fall into three main categories: 
(a) adoption of a three-shift operation by all mills that can 
do so; (b) protection of the industry's labor supply, already 
aided by action of the War Manpower Commission in de- 
claring textile manufacture an essential industry; (c) action 
by the War Production Board to insure an adequate flow 
of materials to mills and prompt attention to requests for 
repair and maintenance parts and equipment. 

Increase in the importation of burlap, partly as a result 
of the reopening of the Mediterranean to shipping, will 
ease the demand for cotton goods in the manufacture of 
bags used for moving farm crops. 

When imports of burlap were at a minimum last year 
and early this year, a large number of looms in this country 
had to be directed from their normal production of cotton 
fabric for civilian use to making cloths which could be 
used to replace burlap. A fair proportion of these looms 
now can be progressively returned to the manufacture of 
essential apparel fabrics. This shift will be gradual in 
order to safeguard handling of farm products, but event- 
ually should return to civilian use many millions of yards 
of the types of materials used for staple apparel purposes. 

An industry-wide program is being worked out to chan- 
nel production of fabrics into the fields where they are most 
needed. The first step in this plan is specific allocation of 
yarns and fabrics to the manufacture of the most critical 
goods. 

The second part of the program consists of a ‘‘right-of- 
way plan to which all segments of the textile industry, 
from mill to retailer, will be asked to adhere voluntarily. A 
complete list of essential products has been developed by 
the Ofhce of Civilian Requirements, assisted by a commit- 
tee of distributors, the list consisting largely of clothing 
and household furnishings. Mills will be asked to work 
their facilities to the limit for the production of multi-use 
fabrics suitable for production of items on the list. Mills 
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and converters will be asked to give preference in their 
sales to manufacturers who intend to use the fabrics for | 
articles in the clothing and household furnishings field. | 
This program, it 1s believed. will focus the effort of the | 
entire industry into production for essential consumer 


needs. 


| 
| 
New Work On Textiles Under A.S.T.M. | 
Committee D-13 | 
| | 
At the annual meeting of the American Society for Test- | 
ing Materials, held in Pittsburgh recently, A. S. T. M. 
Committee D-13 recommended the approval of several new 
tentative standards, one covering testing and tolerances for | 
rope (leaf and bast fibers); another providing testing pro- 
cedure and tolerances for spun, twisted or braided products | 
made from flax, hemp, ramie or mixtures of these fibers; 
and a third new test covering air permeability of textile | 
fibers. ‘This latter test essentially uses a suction fan for | 
drawing air through a known area of fabric, a circular ort- 
fice over which the fabric to be tested can be clamped, a | 
means for adjusting the pressure drop across the fabric to 
a known amount, and a means of measuring the volume of 
air flowing through the fabric. 


Methods of testing and tolerances for yarns and threads 
made from flax, hemp, ramie, etc., are intended to apply to 


materials having breaking strengths up to 1,200 pounds; 


nevertheless. it is understood that products sold as “rope 


may be tested on machines desc ribed in these methods or 


by the conventional methods of rope manufacturers as may 
be agreed by the purchaser and the seller. 

The new published standard covering testing and toler- 
ances for rope gives definitions, tolerances, and describés 


procedures for sampling, circumference, determination of 
weight, breaking strength (both dry and wet), extractable 
matter, and analysis for protective treating materials. 
Some additional definitions of terms relating to textiles 
were approved, a test for commer: ial weight of rayon staple 
was issued in revised form, and a number of other changes 
were made in tentative standards 
including the methods for identification of fibers in textiles. 


various standards and 


Four standards published previously as tentative are to be 
balloted upon by the society membership for formal adop- 
tion. These cover Method of Test for Hard Scoured Wool 
in Wool in the Grease (Laboratory Scale Operations), 
(D-584); Testing and Tolerances for Woven Glass Tubu- 
lar Sleeving and Braids (D-581); Testing and Tolerances 
for Woven Glass Fabrics (D-579); and Testing and Tol- 
erances for Woven Glass Tapes (D-580). 

In its report the committee listed a number of studies 
and investigations under way in all fields of its activities 
covering cotton, wool, rayon, asbestos, etc. 

It is probable that the next annual meeting of the society 
(June, 1944) will be held on the eastern seaboard with the 
spring meeting and annual committee week (always held in 
March) scheduled for some inland industrial center. 


Cotton pinch-hits for many scarce materials in the war 
effort. The Quartermaster Corps must provide miles of | 
cotton fire hose. Even fuel hose, like many miles of arteries | 
feeding lifeblood into tanks, planes and trucks on the 
world-wide battle lines, are made of cotton, saving rubber 
and flax. | 
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Sheed Rings that 
are Speed Kiuge! 


Where lubricated rings are applicable, our Eadie designs provide 
the finest traveler raceway yet devised, permitting production speeds 
variously reported at 25% to 50% greater than best previous opera- 
tion. Even in standard styles, there are substantial advantages from 
installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings to replace worn equipment. 
Under such circumstances, production gains of 10% and more are 


common experience. Let us help you speed the production that will 
speed Victory! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnGa CO. 
Makers of Spinning and JIwister Rings since 1573 


SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We need two salesmen—for territories in 
South Carolina and Georgia ..... who have 
entree to, or knowledge of, textile mill selling. 
A special knowledge of textile leathers and 
strapping is desirable, but general mill-supply 
selling experience would suffice the right man. 
This is a permanent opportunity offered at a 
very propitious time. 


The estimated earning capacity of the right 
man in these territories is conservative ($7,- 
500), and makes allowance for the “breaking- 
in” period. The men we are looking for should 
earn much more. Both territories are in a fair 
state of cultivation at present. Our products 
are both well and favorably known—and are 
in regular demand. This opportunity is offered 
only to the high type, ambitious, and experi- 
enced salesman. Our own organization is 
aware of this advertisement. 


In writing for interview give COMPLETE 
personal and business history. Address 


P.O. Bex 2151 + Greenville.8.C. 
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Chemical Company 


Charlotte,, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY | 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 


A Big Modern Plant specializing in the manufacture of 
Bolsters, Whorls, Lifting Rods, Bushings and Ring Holders. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO, Inc. 
GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
in Back Saddle 
with New Olilin 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


In 1917 and 1918, American mills consumed six and 
one-half billion pounds of cotton. In 1941 and 1942, with 
one-third less spindles, the industry used more than 12 bil- 
lion pounds of the white fiber. 
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Look Ahead .. . Look South! 
(Continued from Page 10) 


order to secure appropriate outlet for his talents. 

And, finally, there must be co-operation. As that great 
leader of east Tennessee, Mr. J. Fred Johnson, has so tersely 
said: ‘Co-operation between all of our elements of human- 
ity, capital and labor, and all other economic and social 
problems. We must all live together or die separately.” 

My message is fundamentally one of hope. It is essen- 
tially the viewpoint of an optimist. My optimism, as | 
have explained, stems from an abiding faith in the future 
of Southern industry and Southern railroads. Yet, even 
with this faith, I would hesitate to express myself as I have 
today were it not for the fact that I have an equally sincere 
faith that the railroads of the South have earned, and will 
receive, the co-operation and the support of Southern busi- 
ness men and farmers who have learned anew from this 
war that these railroads of ours have been, and always will 
be, indispensable, 

In truth, my faith goes even farther than that. I believe 
that the railroads of the South today have the good will, 
the sympathy and the understanding, not only of those who 
have occasion to use railroad freight or passenger services, 
but also those who think but casually on economic matters. 
Moreover, I believe that this sympathy and understanding 
will be translated, in the post-war period, into a demand 
that the railroads be accorded fair treatment at the hands of 
those regulatory bodies which represent the public; that the 
terms of competition between the railroads and other forms 
of transportation be made equal in very respect; and that 
the railroads be permitted to earn a fair return on their 
investment, thus to enable them to expand and improve 
their facilities apace with the inevitable expansion of South- 
ern industry. 

That is why we are saying to the world, with confidence 
and with all the sincerity at our command: 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Bureau Gives June Cotton Figures 


The Census Bureau has reported that cotton consumed 
during June totaled 916,789 bales of lint and 96,956 of 
linters, compared with 967,523 of lint and 126,782 of 
linters in June last year. 

Consumption for the 11 months ending June 30 totaled 
10,258,808 bales of lint and 1,193,874 bales of linters. 


| compared with 10,175,554 bales of lint and 1,365,551 


bales of linters in the corresponding period a year. ago. 
Cotton on hand June 30 was reported held as follows: 


and 472,787 bales of linters, compared with 2,443,069 and 
480,392 a year ago. 

In public storage and at compresses, 8,549,749 bales of 
lint and 67,317 bales of linters, compared with 8,456,927 
and 122,257 a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during June numbered 22,777,,- 
328, compared with 23,094,560 in June last year. 


A liquid rot-proofing material preserves cotton rope. The 
new material is a clear liquid into which cotton rope is 
dipped and then removed to dry. The liquid exerts a toxic 
action on rot-producing organisms present in water, and 
also acts to stiffen the rope, reduce tendency for strands to 
unwind and increase wear resistance. 
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Atlantic Rayon Corp. Making Preparations 
For Post-War Activities 


Atlantic Rayon Corp., one of the leaders of the synthetix 
textile industry, has leased the 42nd floor of the Empire 
State Building for general offices and showrooms in an ex- 
pansion move in connection with the launching of its post- 
war. program. 

The leasing of this office space follows the formation of 
a New York cor- 


poration. This company will develop, style and merchan- 


a wholly owned subsidiary. Textron, Inc.. 


dise all types of synthetic fabric consumer goods for distri- 
bution direct to retail outlets. Much attention will be given 
to textile research aimed at the development and produc 
tion of new and better synthetic fabrics. 

Atlantic Rayon announced that it was setting its post- 
war program in motion to insure continued employment to 
its thousands of highly-skilled employees against the possi 


ble slackening of Government orders for war materials by 


utilizing all tacilities not needed for war goods to produce 
essential materials for the civilian market. 

Mr. Little explained that by adopting such a policy not 
only would job continuity be assured the workers, but the 
company would be ready in case of any emergency to 
promptly expand its production of war materials. 

Atlantic Rayon is currently producing for the war eftort 
large quantities of human escape and paratrooper para- 


chutes, cargo chutes for tanks, artillery and vehicles, bomb | 


fragmentation chutes, ponchoes, jungle hammaox ks, moun- 
tain tents and other synthetic textile products. 


Institute Forms Post-War Committee 


A post-war planning committee for the cotton textile | 


industry has been named by the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


according to Dr. C. T. Murchison, president. The commit- 
tee is headed by Herman Cone of the Proximity Mfg. Co.., 
vice-president of the institute and a former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, and includes 
the following: Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg. Co.: C. F. 
Broughton, Wamsutta Mills; Hugh M. Comer, Avondale 
Mills: Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton Mills; Norman Elsas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Robert E. Henry, Victor-Mon 
aghan Co.; Lawrence Richmond, Highland Mills; Charles 
A. Sweet, Sherman Mfg. Co.; Sam Swint, Graniteville Co 

Other standing committees named by the institute fol- 
low: Budget Committee—Harry L. Bailey, Brookside Mills, 
chairman: Arthur M. Allen, Baltic Mills; Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., Callaway Mills; G. E. Huggins, Martel Mills; W. 
H. Suttenfield, American Yarn & Processing Co. Audit 
Committee—Donald B. Tansill, Pepperell Mfg. Co., chair- 
man; A. B. Barnes, Ponemah Mills; Luther H. Hodges, 
Marshall Field & Co.; Geo. P. Swift, Muscogee Mfg. Co.; 
Frank Williams, Roanoke Mills Co. Membership Commit 
tee (for the East)—-Gordon Harrower, Wauregan Mills, 
chairman; Robert Amory, Nashua Mtg.-Co.; Allan Bar- 
rows, Gosnold Mills; C. F. Broughton, Wamsutta Mulls; 
E. M. Philippi, American Tread Co.; Paul Gifford, Bourne 
Mills; (for the South)—-G. H. Milliken, Dallas Mfg. Co.., 
chairman; John H. Cheatham, Dundee Mills; R. D. Hall, 
Stowe Thread Co.; W. S. Montgomery, Spartan Mills; J. 
A. Moore, Edenton Mills; W. H. Ruffin, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co.; Fred W. Symmes, Union-Buftalo Mills Co.; Geo. 
Wright, Republic Cotton Mills. 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


lt means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark W. J. 
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SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manujacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executive: 
are frequently im urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
flees at Buston, Mass... aml Charlotte, N. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul). Sou. Office and 
Warelouse, 608 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Atianta..Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 
lone Dearborn 6267: K. J. Pedersen, 301 W. 10th St rel. 2-20038). 
(Charlotte. N. C.: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn... hone Chattanooga 8-2685: John C. Brill, 309 Mi wazine St.. 
New Orleans. La... Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO... THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St... Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO.. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORD?., P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit. Mich. 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. Room 714, 101 Murietta St. Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 3809. Jahncke Bide... 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, I.a.: 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 312 Keller Bidg., Llouston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H 
py! Paul F. Haddock. Charlotte Office: BE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St... Greens 
ok, N. C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 
Y oungehild, 7 South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence, R. Il. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Maer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Kepr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, 
l.ancaster,. Pa. Sou. Office. 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley. Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & INC. Providence, R. Ll. Sou. Head 
quarters: 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Mer... Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; Philip L. Lavoie, 1211 MeCall St.., 
Charlotte. N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
i127: Warehouse, 1211 McCall St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor. 
wood Place. Greenville, S. C.;: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


AUFFMORDT &.CO.,-C. A. 468 Fourth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warelhwuse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib- 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 se gh St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bidg., Spart: inburg, 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St.. River. Mass. N. C. 
Agt.. John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 844, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Son. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5074; Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


C. Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W., Phone 2118. Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C 
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BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Son. 
Mer., H. L. Stever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Ubler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


; BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave.. Gastonia. 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX oo Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Keps.: Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.;: Spar 
tanburg. S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO... Chattanooga, Yenn. C. A 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Clremical Cwo.. Nashville, 
renn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Rd... Birmingham, 
Ala.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C.: Nelsen A. Fisher. 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, II. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 


J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. ( 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co, 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
Furopean Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Biibe rt, Box 842, Phone 8192. 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe. P. O. Box 851, Gadsden, Ala.: Harold P. Gol 
ler, 900 Woodside Bidg., Tel. 8718, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
ahs Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 

Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemt- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO... Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg... Greensboro. N. C.. 
W. R. Joyner, Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery 
Spartanburg, S. J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co.. Woodside Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.:; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bldg.. At 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bide.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 3886; Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Hag ony Pa., 704 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St.,. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 13836 E. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O’ Neill, . oe 
720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515. Spartanburg, 
© 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.. Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: J. 0. Cole. P 0. Box 846, 
Greenville, § Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co. ge ry Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. ': Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply n* Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove t.. S Salisbury, Hee Ge 
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DENISON MFG. CO.. THE. Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. 
C. Sou. Service Repr.: L. B. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.., 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C. . Raleigh, 
Ga. 


opring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texarkana, Ark.. Columbus, 


DODENHOFF CO... W. D.. 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, a aww S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St... S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 
VN. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 
Oo. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville. S. C., Tech. Repr. 

PAUL RB. EATON, 218 Johnston D'de.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO... Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 115% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mer.: Clifton KE. Watson, 
Mer. Sou Snles Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
8-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfe. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
Pr. O. Box 286. Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


Charlotte, N. C.. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 Builders’ Bide.. 
’ G. Brookshire. 


and Allen Blig., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8008-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.., Charlotte, 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 


205-6-7 Latonia Bidg.. Char 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 

assiter, Sou. Sales s Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 5. C.; H. G. 
rhompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road. Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atianta. Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 EF. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bide.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer. Law and Commerce 
Bide... Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. mw Campbell, Charlotter 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B. A. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia. N. C.,. Tel. 229: 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528. Greenville. S. C., Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 1396-1898 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Rep.: William A. Prince, Hendersonville, Cc 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave. Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—-A. M. Wright. Greenville, Ss. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Cc yarlotte. N. C.: G. P. King, Jr... Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
Torn, NW. Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.;: 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bld Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.., Rinses J. McVey. Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives. 


Houston, Tex.: 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
The Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Columbus Iron Works 
Co., Supply Dept., Columbus, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & E. F., 808 W. Lehigh Ave... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1301 . More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.., 
Baltimore. Md.: T. EF. Hansen, Box 3898, Glen Allen, Va.: S. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507, High ag, N. C.: C. G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2788 a Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 985, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. ‘McMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. A. Isenberg, Lubri 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos- 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 8-8692, 
Charlotte, N. C 
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HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 5. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 838 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen 
derson. P. O. Box 188, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr., H. McM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave.. Greensboro, N. C.;: Sou. Subsidiary, The 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply. Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Ce. 
Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann 
Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418 Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


JOHNSON & SON, S. C.. Industrial Wax Div.. Racine, Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for Textile Finishes; R. A. 
Bielawa, eR Textile Rep... S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de 
Leon Place. N. E.. Phone Hemlock 0448, Atlanta, Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, l’a. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 

LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone 8-4287 


LAUREL SOAP MPG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., nce wa Pa 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Sargent, T’. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO... RALPH E., 500 Woodside Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall Rive lass 


MAGUIRE & CO... JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave. 


New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg.., af 


C harlotte, N. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC... THE, 60 East 42nd St.. New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg.. Char 
lotte. N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs.: R. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL. DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.,. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding C anada) C. BE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. IL.: 
Furopean Rep., Mellor. Bromley & Co., Lid. Leicester. England, 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
aul C. Thomas, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO... 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 868, 
Greensboro. N. C.. Phone 6628. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. MecCor- 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green- 
ville. S. C.. Office. Room 812 Woodside Bide... Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robe rt Bue k. Mer. 


MILLER. BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Blde.. Greensboro. a: Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A Rodgers, 1006 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.., Columbus, Ga.: F. L. Feagle, Jr.., 
Masonic Temple Bldg.. New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Aet.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 
P. O. Box 9098, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Industrial Su yply Co... 
G. Hamner. Box 267, Gastonia, N. A. 


G. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 202 Madison Ave., New York Cit 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. Charlotte, N. = 
Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, 


NORLANDER ar HINE CO., New Bedford, Maas. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
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NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 092, Marietta, Ga.: P. O. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. O. Box 3886, Greenville, S. 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 
W. Kilumph and Cliff C. Myers, 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, 


Jersey City, N. J 
121 E. 8rd St.. 
Atianta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. * O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville, S. 


PARKS CRAMER CO.., 
N. C, 


. Sou. Edwin 
C.; Cliff 


Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 


Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & J. N.. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., 


i20 Lexington Ave., New York City; 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. Pr. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. 


Spartanburg, S$. C, Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bid. Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROIIM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., 
ville, S. C., 
Greensboro, 
Supply Co., 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-20 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sou. Reprs.: Signode Steel Strapping Co., 118 Courtland St.. 
S.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 6852; O. B. Shelton, 908 Lakeview 
St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 6935; P. E. Odendahl, 705 Tchoupitoulas 
St.. New Orleans, La., Phone 4714; Signode Steel Strapping Co., 19 
Winthrop Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


2316 S. Bidv., 


B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
Jack Roy, Rep. Sonu. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Dallas, Tex. 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: 


Office: 5 
Atlanta. Ga.: 


723 OW. 
Birmingham. Ala.: 


Peachtree At- 
Jacksonville, 


Fla.: Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville. Tenn.: Jackson, 
Miss Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga. A. F. Landers, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright, 
Jacksonville, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton. Ga.: J. 0. Holt, Raleigh, 
N. Cc. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Whelchel. Columbia, 8. C.; 
G . Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.;: P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 
Meservey, 1384 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Repr.: 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; 


Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Repr.: G. H. 
Jack Alexan- 
part of N. C. and S. C. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


Repr.: T. FE. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and 
a. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel,. Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St.. Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP.., 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.: H. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION 
Whitton, Pres. 


Charlotte, N. C. Earle 


SOUTITF RN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin. 1876 Graham St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St., N.F.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley. 8018 Monroe St., Co- 
lumbia. S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FI.YER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 
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STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. 
ag Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.., 
»- A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps. : 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Greenville, S. Cc. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.; W. 
Montevallo Lane, Ala. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, 


Offices, 
Southeastern Mer.: 


2000 Rhodes- 


George A. Dean, 
W. T. O'Steen, 
N. Dulaney, 12 


Sales and 
Conn. 


New Britain, Sales Reps.: A. f 


Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutua! Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis. Tenun.; 
{. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 


Orleans, La.: 
St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110, 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 


H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
Atianta. Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive.Chat- 
McLernan,. 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio, Tex.: 


Arcadia St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. 
tributors: 


STEEL 


Louis, Mo. 
land Chemical Co.. 


Carolinas and Georgia Dis 
Spartanburg, S. C 


HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
— Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., 
ox 1017, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 


Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mgr.: 


Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 


Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
Ss. . J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.;: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou 
Office, Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. we Griffin, Mr... W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: BE. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
Dr. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc., Ed S. 
Marietta St.. Gastonia, N. ( 


TERRELL MACHINE CO.., 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 0901, Norfolk, 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.. eee th W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. mw. C. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro, Heath and C. Ww. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Ss. Cc.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. ‘Soha. Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., 


Kempton, Treas., 882 N. 


pe oe N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


Greenville, S. C. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 

ce a Se Ragan, High Point, N. C.; D. Roper, Johnson City. 
Tenn, 


a S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 

: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 702, Green. 
‘ £ C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158 Athens, Ga.: Torrence I.. 
Maynard, P. Box 456, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike EF. 


Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St.., Winston Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. L.. 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MPG. CO., Inc.., 
11 Road, 
u 


Holt 


with Sou. Office 
Box 842. Gastonia, N. 
Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. ' RK. T. Osteen, 
Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
we ply Co., Greenville, S. C. : Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

RD. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St.. Jallas, Tex.: R. B 
ASE, ‘Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.. W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac. 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlin 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W 
Searcy, ITI, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bide.. Greenville. S. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. ingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 


WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave... New York, N. Y. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga., covering Ga., Ala., Tenn. and 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley Place, Charlotte, N. C.. 
covering N. C. and S. C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. Route No. 


Maas. 


15. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


OIL-LESS 


Top Roll Bearings 


for 
Looms 


Prevent Oil Stained Warps 


> > 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


If it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
wooD 


Je Yerrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Portable Elevetors 


Drives 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C 
in 


Charlotte, g 
OTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


a RULK 
| 
TERMACU 
MAPLE 
|| 
| 
| | 2 S | 
[ENGINEERING SALES) 


Make this Regular Quick Inspection of all 


2-3 PICK COUNTERS 


in order to “Keep ‘em Counting” 
... for the Duration 


4 


OIL. THE COUNTER, ot 2 points shown 


above, with a few drops of acid-free oi! every 
month ... not too little, ond not so much thet 
figures ore obscured. You con purchase the right 
oil from Veeder-Root. 


- 
wit 


GLASSES: if broken, get them replaced im- 
mediately, before dirt gets in. ™ 


BRACKETS: crooked oF loose, straighten 


them carefully, and tighten them securely. 


OIL THE BRACKET-BEARING, vniver- \ 


sal joints, and worm connections, with o shot of 
loom oi! when oiling loom. 


PINS: Hf loose at either top or bottom of drive 
rods, tighten or replace them so there is no slack 
or whip in drive. Also, replace any missing coun- 
ter-seals. 


no counter W ill Mexteo ci y- Lid. 
|, Bue 
y to | canada: Vee 
on req™ 


~ 
L e — = ral 
- r 
2 
Ret and Ma rte: at 
eav® Snee N« 
\ 
V 
eeael- oot gives you these 4 a! s fo 
Pick 
ic ounter gintenance | 
a To help your second hands keep your 2-3 Pick counter breakdow ee which cake plenty of rime : 
Countets in top operating condition for the dura- ro fix, chese days. Let us know how many looms 
tion, Veeder-Roo offers yOu these 9" * 12" wall- you are operating and you cae count on Veeder- 
| hanging inspection check-charts - °° printed in Root to send you 48 ample supp!y both of charts ‘i 
color of heavy cardboard Ae and also 4 supply of and pads. 
‘ handy pads with which yOu can keep * simple, VEEDE 
accurate record of -qunter-maintenan’™ needs. R -ROOT INC > 
HARTFORD, CONN. GREENVILLE, S- ©- 
These maintenance to 
each other chat the needs 20.8 
neglected. This is the quick 
wos ip your production records cause © 


